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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
VERY serious situation has arisen in the Empire owing 
to the resignation of the Natal Ministry, not on local 
grounds, but because of the action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. According to the statement made by Lord Elginin 
the House of Lords on Thursday night, the facts are as follows. 
On Wednesday the Imperial Government were informed by 
telegram that twelve natives had been tried by Court-Martial, 
found guilty of murder, and sentenced to be shot. In reply 
a telegram was sent to the Governor commenting on the 
serious nature of the communication, and requesting him to 
suspend the execution of the sentence pending further informa- 
tion. No reply had been received to that message, continued 
Lord Elgin, but the news agencies had been informed that the 
Natal Government had resigned, but remained in office 
pending further communication. Lord Elgin added that the 
Government had no idea of interfering with a self-governing 
Colony, but the execution of twelve natives was a serious 
matter, and he had to consider it in view of the possible 
demands for the assistance of British troops. It was, there- 
fore, his duty to ask for information as he did. 














We are not blind to the grave nature of the various con- 
siderations involved, but, unless the facts turn out to be 
different from what they appear to be, we cannot think the 
Government were justified in interfering with the action 
of the Executive Government of a self-governing Colony. 
Between the exercise of the veto over legislation on Imperial 
grounds and the interference with executive acts there is 
a vast difference. If the Home Government interfere with 
the internal administration of a Colony, they cannot avoid 
becoming responsible for such internal administration. But 
such responsibility is the very last thing which the Home 
Government desire to undertake. The chief exceptions to 
the application of this general principle arise when the 
Imperial Government have given aid in money or troops, or 
expect to be asked to give such aid, to a self-governing 
Colony in regard to the matters in which it is sought 
to interfere. If the Imperial Government by lending 
Imperial troops had taken a direct share in putting down 
the recent outbreak in Natal, they could rightly claim a 
share in determining the punishment of the rebellious natives. 
In the present instance, however, Imperial troops were not 
employed. Again, if the Imperial Government had convinced 
themselves that the execution of the twelve natives would 
ultimately lead to disturbances so serious as to necessitate 
the use of Imperial troops, then also the exceptional case would 
have arisen, and they might properly have claimed the right 





we all desire should be the rule of the Empire, and which 
is without difficulty established as the rule in Canada and 
Australia, 


In spite, however, of these considerations, we maintain that 
the Imperial Government must use the greatest possible 
discretion, and should only interfere with executive action 
in a self-governing Colony with the most extreme re- 
luctance. They should never intervene on the merits of 
a particular case, but only on grounds of high Imperial 
policy. We must never forget that when we make com- 
munities and individuals free to do right, we cannot 
also avoid making them free to do wrong. It is the essence of 
freedom to bestow a choice. Without such choice there is no 
freedom. When we have parted with our responsibility, the 
responsibility of wrongly taking life belongs to the Colonial 
Government, and must not be shifted lightly from their 
shoulders. The only way of making them exercise that 
responsibility properly is to make it absolute, and to force 
them to realise that if wrong is done, it will be their wrong and 
not another's. But though we must not interfere with their 
responsibility in a matter of justice between man and man, we 
may, as we have said, interfere with it in very exceptional 
circumstances as regards matters of high policy,—+i.e., those in- 
volving our trusteeship for the Empire as a whole. In the 
present case we do not feel convinced that the very exceptiona] 
circumstances have arisen. At any rate, the onus is on the 
Home Government to show that they have. If not, the more 
completely and more quickly they admit an error of judgment 
the better. 


Though the Algeciras Conference is still at work, there 
seems good reason to believe that a compromise has 
been arrived at, and that an agreement satisfactory to 
both France and Germany will be reached both as regards the 
police and the bank. We have dealt with the general aspects 
of the question elsewhere, and will only say here that, as far as 
the compromise arrived at in the Conference goes, there is no 
reason to suggest that either France or Germany has suffered 
defeat or humiliation. It seems to be generally admitted that 
this happy result is due in no small measure to the tact and 
good feeling shown by the American representative, Mr. 
Harry White. President Roosevelt has again shown that he 
shares with our King the right to the title of pacificator. It 
is gratifying to think that it is the two representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon race who have earned this signal honour. 


The German Navy Bill, which provides inter alia for six 
cruisers for foreign service and for increasing the tonnage of 
future battleships, was passed in the Reichstag on Wednesday. 
The Social Democrats opposed the measure, Herr Bebel con- 
tending that a sensible foreign policy which would secure allies 
for Germany was of far greater importance than big votes for 
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the Navy; but the Radical Left, though voting against it, did so 
not from hostility to the proposals, but because, on constitu- 
tional grounds, they disapproved of binding the House to a pro- 
gramme of naval construction for a series of years. To meet 
the additional expenditure the Radicals and Social Democrats 
proposed a scheme for imposing an Imperial tax on capital 
similar to that levied for general revenue purposes in Prussia 
and other German States; but this was strenuously opposed 
by the Prussian Finance Minister as virtually equivalent to an 
Imperial Income-tax, which had been rejected by the Federated 
Governments as impracticable and inconsistent with State 
rights, and on a division the proposal was defeated by 142 
votes to 67. 


The scandals connected with the administration of the New 
York insurance companies have had a remarkable develop- 
ment during the past week. In consequence of Judge 
O’Sullivan’s ruling that the payments out of insurance com- 
panies’ funds for political purposes constituted larceny, Mr. 
Perkins, ex-vice-president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, has been arrested for having been reimbursed from 
the funds of that Company for a payment of $48,000 made by 
him to the Republican National Fund for the Presidential 
campaign of 1904, Mr. Perkins’s counsel, however, has secured 
a writ of habeas corpus, which will carry the case at once to 
the Supreme Court. We may note that Mr. Peabody, the 
president of the New York Mutual, has issued a statement to the 
effect that his Company will do in Great Britain whatever the 
laws of that country require, and will abide by every demand. 
He further adds that they would be very glad to have several 
representatives of British policy-holders on their board of 
directors. The Bill unanimously passed by the New York 
Senate on Wednesday indicates the resolve of the State Legis- 
lature to deal in drastic fashion with the insurance question. 
It was announced in the House of Lords on Tuesday that the 
Government have decided to appoint a Committee to consider 
under what conditions non-British insurance companies should 
be allowed to do business here. 


A Committee composed of Sir West Ridgway, Lord Sand- 
hurst, Sir Francis Hopwood (Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade), and Colonel Johnston, R.E. (Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey), has been appointed by the 
Government to “inquire and report on certain matters 
connected with the future Constitutions of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies,” and the letter of instructions 
to the Chairman was published in the Press last Saturday. 
The chief duties of the Committee will be to inquire 
and report on the effect upon the representation of (a) the 
Witwatersrand district, (b) towns outside that district, and 
(c) purely rural districts, of the division of the Transvaal into 
sixty single-Member constituencies according to different 
bases of representation; to consider and report on the 
effect of substituting manhood suffrage for the £10 fran- 
chise prescribed by the Letters Patent of 1905; to consider 
and report on any proposals for representation other than 
the single-Member system of divisions, and on the effect 
on that division of a marginal discretion larger than has 
been hitherto proposed. 


The attention of the Committee is specially drawn to the 
proposals discussed at the recent Conference of leaders of 
various parties, and the letter continues: “The introduction 
of manhood suffrage, taken in conjunction with the larger 
marginal discretion already referred to in the delimitation of 
electoral divisions, might materially modify the situation, and 
tend to make the Constitution generally more acceptable.” 
The Committee will shortly proceed to South Africa, the 
Government having decided that, before considering the terms 
of the fresh Letters Patent, it is desirable to procure informa- 
tion which can best be obtained on the spot by a specially 
appointed Committee. The decision is one to which exception 
cannot be taken, and the constitution of the Committee on 
general grounds leaves little room for criticism. We cannot 
but regret, however, that the Government should have failed 
to include in it any representative of the Opposition. 


On Friday week, at a meeting of the Royal Institution, 
Lord Roberts delivered an earnest and statesmanlike address 
on Imperial defence. Our criticism in the past had been 
largely misdirected, since we had been busy on the problem of 
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the Regular Army, instead of that more important matter. an 
adequate Reserve. The need of the latter was the supreme 
lesson of the South African War. He yielded to no man 
in his admiration for the Navy, but it was little short of 
madness to suppose that in all circumstances the Navy could 
alone secure the defence of the Empire. We must, therefore 
set about creating a Reserve by means entirely apart om, 
those by which our small long-service Army was created, and 
asa step in this direction we must see to it that boys and 
youths were taught the elementary duties of patriotism, ang 
fitted to take a part in defending their country. 


On Friday week Mr. Balfour was a guest at a dinner 
given at the Mansion House to the Masters of the City 
Companies, and in reply to a toast made an excellent speech 
on the House of Commons. He confessed himself an optimist 
on the subject. There had always been, and there always 
would be, eminent critics, Jaudatores temporis acti, to say that 
the House of Commons was deteriorating. He thought him. 
self that while great orators came and went, the general level 
of speaking had been raised, while the manners of the House 
had improved, since “ scenes ” were never 80 rare as now. He 
admitted that his experience of the new House had been short, 
but while he regarded it as deplorable from the point of view 
of his party, he thought that it showed no decline in that 
purity of motives, good manners, and tolerance which had 
characterised it in the past and would continue to characterise 
it in the future. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Home Secretary 
introduced a Bill to make further provision with respect to 
workmen’s compensation for injury. The Bill, which is a 
consolidating Bill superseding the Acts of 1880 and 1897, 
extends the right to compensation to all workmen other than 
police-constables, clerks, domestic servants, and members of 
an employer's family dwelling in his house. In order to 
protect small employers who are practically workmen, it is 
provided that no employer shall come under the Act unless 
his workmen exceed five in number, the case of farmers, 
however, being excepted, and also certain specific forms of 
accident. Certain industrial diseases, such as anthrax, are to 
be classed as accidents, and the Home Secretary has power to 
enlarge the schedule. Compensation may be claimed after a 
week’s disablement, instead of a fortnight’s, and elaborate 
provisions are made for assessing damages in the case of non- 
continuous employment, and for settling differences as to the 
nature of disablement by means of medical referees, The 
Bill was, on the whole, well received. 


At the evening sitting in the Commons on Tuesday Mr, 
A. H. Scott moved that it was expedient to withdraw from 
the Sugar Convention, on the ground of its disastrous effects 
on trade. He appealed to the Government to maintain in 
office the hostility to the Convention they had shown when in 
opposition. Mr. Idris, who seconded the Motion, asserted that 
in the last two years we had paid an extra ten millions for our 
sugar, of which not more than £500,000 had gone to the West 
Indies. The Motion was opposed by Mr. Mitchell-Thomson, 
who, in an excellent maiden speech, defended the Convention 
as having broadened the area of production, refused to admit 
that the confectionery and jam industries had suffered, and 
gave plausible reasons for his belief that the West Indies had 
benefited by it. Sir John Dickson-Poynder, though agreeing 
with the Motion, moved an amendment declaring that it was 
inexpedient to announce any decision at this moment, on the 
ground that the Convention was binding on the contracting 
Powers for five years, and withdrawal was subject to a 
twelve months’ notice to be given in September, 1907. 





Mr. Lloyd-George, replying to Lord Percy's criticisms 
observed that though the Opposition when in power 
had got the. country into difficulties in all parts of the 
world, they met the Government with nothing but taunts 
and jeers when they were trying to get the country out 
of them. As regards the future, it was not desirable to 
announce a decision now which they could not possibly carry 
out until next September twelve months. He quoted figures, 
which were ineffectually challenged by Mr. Chamberlain as 
unfairly selected, to show that the Sugar Convention, the first 
great scheme of fiscal reform of the late Government, had 
benefited every foreigner in Europe, every colonial possession 
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opt cure, ond had actually reduced the production of our 
‘es. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at the conclusion of 

the debate, charged Mr. Chamberlain with playing his usual 
e. Having fastened a bad policy on the country, he now 
taunted the Government, who had not changed their opinions, 
with notimmediately reversing it. The Motion and amendment 
were both withdrawn. We were always strongly opposed to 
the Sugar Convention, but cannot blame the Government for 


acting with prudence and deliberation. 


In the Lords on Tuesday a debate was raised by Lord Lovat 
and the Duke of Westminster on the future of land settlement 
in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. Both, as them- 
selves pioneers in the movement, urged upon the Government 
that special measures should be taken to safeguard the 
interests of the settlers who had trusted to our assurances, 
and that for some time the work should be kept in the hands 
of the Colonial Office. Lord Elgin, in a sympathetic reply, 
refrained from committing himself to any promise. He 
pointed out that the experiment had not up to date been very 
successful, but he admitted the value of the work done in 
promoting scientific agriculture. Lord Milner, while weleoming 
the assurances of the Colonial Secretary, declared that there 
was a great danger of settlers being squeezed out in the 
Orange River Colony unless measures were taken to safe- 
guard their interests. Quoting from letters he had received 
from South Africa, he showed that there was a real dread in 
the settlers’ mind as to their future. He admitted that in 
many cases English and Dutch made good neighbours, but 
this would not prevent persecution by a hostile Executive. 
The best solution, in his opinion, would be for the Imperial 
Government to keep for some time the Land Department under 
their own control. The settlement of British families on the 
land in South Africa is an Imperial interest of prime import- 
ance, and we hold that those already placed on the soil should 
be given every reasonable support and encouragement. 








On Tuesday the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords moved 
the second reading of the Criminal Appeal Bill. The most 
perfect Courts were liable to error, and it was desirable to give 
some right of appeal in criminal cases to correspond with the 
ample appeal system in civil matters. At present the only 
mechanism of appeal was either by reserving a point for the 
Court of Crown Cases Reserved—a matter wholly in a Judge’s 
discretion—or by certiorari to the King’s Bench. It was pro- 
posed to appoint a Court of Criminal Appeal, consisting of at 
least three Judges, with the Lord Chief Justice as President, 
and an appeal should lie to it both as to facts and law. 
The second reading was agreed to after a short discussion. 
Generally speaking, we are in favour of the principle of the 
Bill, but there was much point in the criticism of Lord 
Halsbury that to make an appeal in every case a matter of 
right would greatly lessen the sense of responsibility of the 
jury at the first trial. Every case would be appealed as a 
matter of course, and the first hearing would be perfunctory. 
In our opinion, it would be wiser to allow appeal only by 
special leave. In any case, the Court should be given power 
to increase the sentence on appeal up to the maximum allowed 
by law. This would have the effect of checking frivolous 
appeals. Another matter discussed in the Lords on Tuesday 
was the Public Trustee Bill. The Bill, which was intro- 
duced by the Lord Chancellor and warmly welcomed by Lord 
Halsbury, provided for the establishment of the office of 
Public Trustee, with special facilities for the administration 
of small estates. 





On Wednesday in the House of Commons the Attorney- 
General in a lucid and able speech introduced the Government 
Bill to amend the law relating to Trade-Unions. The three 
chief grievances were the present effect of the law of con- 
spiracy, the law relating to picketing, and the law of agency. 
The Bill proposed to amend the first by extending the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1875—which put action by a combination 
on a level with action by an individual so far as concerned 
the criminal side—to the civil side. As to picketing, or 
“peaceful persuasion,” the Bill legalised this when done 
reasonably and moderately, since it was the only method by 
which a strike could be conducted. On the third point, the 
Bill empowered a Union to appoint an executive committee 
whose acts alone should bind the Union funds. Agents should 
be given specific instructions, and if they exceeded them the 





Union should not be liable. Finally, the acts of any self. 
constituted agent, if immediately disavowed, should not bind 
the central executive. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
points in which the Bill seems to us defective. It was criticised 
by Sir Edward Carson and Lord Robert Cecil as being an 
undesirable departure from the traditions of English law, and 
by Mr. Shackleton and others on behalf of the Labour Party 
as being wholly inadequate. The Trade-Unions, they declared, 
had been promised total immunity from actions at law, and 
they intended to exact the fulfilment of the promise. Whether 
the Government will maintain their attitude, or yield to the 
protests of the Labour Party, will not be known before we go 
to press. If, however, they are wise, they will not be afraid 
of their majority, but will insist that no body of men, just as 
no individual, must be placed above the law of the land. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Halifax moved a 
Motion placing on record the high appreciation of the House 
of Lords “of the services rendered by Lord Milner in South 
Africa to the Crown and the Empire.” With a great deal of 
Lord Halifax’s praise of Lord Milner we are in sympathy, and 
we are as anxious as Lord Halifax that the British settlers in 
South Africa should realise that the Imperial Government 
will stand by them and protect their just rights at all costs. 
Lord Elgin, who met the Motion by moving the Previous 
Question, said that the Government could not discuss Lord 
Halifax’s Motion without entering into the question of the 
policy and the consequences of the action of the late Govern- 
ment. But such discussion they wished to avoid as likely to 
raise obstacles to the progress and peace of South Africa. 
After a speech from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
though he defended Lord Milner, expressed his deep regret 
at the illegal flogging of the Chinese, and after Lord Goschen, 
Lord Roberts, and Lord Lansdowne had highly praised Lord 
Milner, the Motion for the Previous Question was negatived 
by a majority of 135 votes (170 to 35),and Lord Halifax's 
Resolution was carried without a division. 


Much as we deprecate the attempt to censure Lord Milner 
for a fault which he has so honourably acknowledged and 
regretted, it is impossible in reading such debates as that of 
Thursday not to be struck by the grave responsibility incurred 
by those who threw the apple of discord into the Councils of 
the Empire in the shape of Chinese labour. If the Imperial 
Government had refused to sanction Chinese labour under 
the only conditions on which South African opinion would 
allow it—that is, conditions of a servile nature—the Empire 
would have been free from the serious difficulties which now 
menace it. In our opinion, the whole evil may be traced to 
the ill-starred and retrograde proposal of Mr. Chamberlain to 
saddle the Transvaal with a debt of thirty millions to the 
Imperial Government. The assent of the mineowners to that 
tributary contribution on behalf of the Colony—an assent 
which they had no right to give—was, no doubt, a prime factor 
in inducing the Government to yield to the mineowners’ 
demand for Chinese labour under conditions contrary to the 
public opinion, not only of the Mother-country, but of the 
Empire as a whole. This false step in regard to the tributary 
contribution has led to nothing but animosity and confusion. 
In our opinion, the present Government should, at any rate, 
do what they can to retrieve the false step by linking their 
action as regards Chinese labour with the frank abandonment 
of any ciaim on the Colony for the thirty millions. 


The most popular event of the week at home has been the 
visit to London of six hundred of “ Togo’s men”—officers and 
bluejackets—who have come from Japan to take back two 
new warships built in British yards. The gallant sailors, who 
served right through the naval campaign, have been taken the 
round of all the sights of London—St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower, the Houses of Parliament—and were 
everywhere welcomed with the utmost cordiality, their passage 
through the streets being marked by continuous cheering, 
while, to judge by their faces, they seemed to enjoy the 
experience immensely. It is pleasant to learn that London 
has appealed to their aesthetic sense, and that they showed 
the deepest and most reverential interest in the tomb of 
Nelson at St. Paul’s. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<f—— 


THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE. 


HOUGH the final results of the Algeciras Conference 
have not yet been announced, there seems little 
reason to doubt that a satisfactory agreement has been 
arrived at, and that the representatives of the Powers will 
separate without having to feel that their efforts have been 
useless. It would be invidious to attempt to determine 
whether France or Germany gains more by the com- 
promise in regard to the police force and the bank. It 
is sufficient to know that both yielded in certain par- 
ticulars, and that though neither Power obtained all it 
wished, neither sees reason to feel dissatisfied. The good 
effects of the Conference on the peace of Europe must 
not be measured merely by the fact that no quarrel 
has broken out between Germany and France over the 
internal administration of Morocco. That is important, 
no doubt, but still more important is the proof which 
the Conference has afforded that the entente between 
Britain and France is a firm and trustworthy bond, 
and that the neutral Powers, whose business and interest 
it is to found their policy on a firm basis, are able 
to rely upon the strength of that Agreement, and to 
reckon on it as one of the fundamental conditions of the 
European system. It has been made clear to the whole 
world that France and Britain may be counted upon to stand 
loyally together, and that no external attempts to break 
up their Agreement will be successful. Russia, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, and the United States have had it brought 
home to them that the entente is no mere matter of diplo- 
matic compliment or of social fraternisation, but a definite 
realisation of mutual interests which do not depend in 
either country upon the possession of power by any par- 
ticular group of statesmen, but will survive even the 
most fundamental changes in men and parties. 


If we go to the root of the matter, and discard names 
for facts, it is clear that the real object with which 
the Algeciras Conference was invoked by Germany was to 
test the strength and validity of the Agreement between 
France and Britain. Germany felt—as from her point of 
view she had a perfect right to feel—that the Anglo-French 
Agreement, if it was as binding and as permanent as it 
professed to be, was inimical to her position of inter- 
national preponderance. It purported to do away with 
the isolation, save for the Russian Agreement, in which 
Germany had for so many years managed to keep her 
great neighbour, and set France free once more from the 
dangers of such isolation. ‘The Germans considered, how- 
ever, or professed to consider, that the entente was in 
reality only a diplomatic make-believe, and that if it were 
properly proved and tested it would be seen that nothing 
was meant by it beyond a more or less conventional 
expression of general goodwill such as any Power might 
profess for any other. “ It is only a fair-weather Agreement, 
and will not stand any real stress or strain.” That 
was the official attitude of Germany. Accordingly the 
Germans determined to test it at what they held to be its 
weakest point—viz., its provisions in regard to Morocco— 
and the international Conference was demanded which 
assembled at Algeciras in January. There the Germans 
mobilised all the forces of their diplomacy in order, first, 
to test, in the face of Europe, the solidity of the structure 
created by the Anglo-French Agreement; and secondly, 
to prove what value was attached to that Agreement by 
those neutral Powers whose main object is to preserve the 
peace of Europe, and to shape their policy so as not to 
come into conflict with any strong or permanent inter- 
national combination. 

Putting aside for the moment the question whether 
it was really wise and prudent of the Germans to 
demand this public test, it is obvious that the test has 
been of a very thorough and searching kind, and that 
German diplomacy has so far achieved its end. Before 
assembled Europe the entente has been tested at 
every point and under every condition, with the result 
that its reality and its stability have been proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt. Not only has it 
been shown that the foundations of the entente were 
well and truly laid, but, further, that its creation is 
not regarded by the rest of the world as in any way 





a menace to Europe or to international inte 

ally, and that Powers like Russia on neon Sand, 
and Italy on the other, do not view it as en i 
their special and peculiar interests. The Russians have 

not shown the slightest inclination to say to Franca: 

“You must remember that your Agreement with England 

may have the effect of weakening or prejudicing your 

special relations with us.” Nor, again, has Italy felt con. 

strained to say to Britain: “ We had-always hoped to work 

with you in the Mediterranean, but we are also members 

of the Triple Alliance, and therefore the new relations you 

have established with France oblige us to reconsider our 

position.” Instead, both Powers have shown ‘themselves 

not merely without anxiety because of the entente, but 

thoroughly satisfied that its existence is in no way inimical 

to their special interests. Spain, again, has shown that the 
position originally taken up by her in regard to the Anglo. 

French Agreement was not in any way forced upon her 

and that she considers herself as in a certain sense a party 

to the Agreement. The United States, sincerely anxious 

for the peace of the world, and unwilling to lend herself to 
any policy which could be called essentially unfriendly to 

Germany, has given no indication that she regards tho 
entente as other than what France and Britain have always 

declared it to be,—viz., as an Agreement which involves no 
injustice or hostility to Germany. Even Austria, though 
the special friend of Germany, has never for a moment inti- 

mated that the Anglo-French Agreement must be regarded 
as an unfriendly act towards her ally. Therefore, as we have 
said, the Conference has shown that the entente is capable 
of standing any pressure that can be applied to it, and 
further, that the Great Powers of the world generally 
regard it, not as a menace to peace, but rather as a 
guarantee of international stability. 

It remains to be considered whether the Germans were 
wise to insist upon submitting the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment to the tests which we have described. We can hardly 
entertain any doubt as to the answer which must be given 
to this question. The Germans played for a big stake, and 
have lost it. Unquestionably, if the view which their states- 
men held as to the unreal character of the entente had been 
justified, Germany would have scored a great triumph. 
She would have proved to the world that France was in 
reality still isolated, and that though other Powers might 
occasionally flirt with her, none of them dared make a 
lasting engagement as long as such an engagement risked 
the illwill and antagonism.of the Kaiser's Government. 
As it is, she has only proved that when France 
and Britain declared their right to shape their foreign 
policy without first obtaining the assent of Germany they 
meant business, and were prepared at all costs to main- 
tain their absolute independence of action. If the 
German Government had done nothing more than demon- 
strate the reality of the entente, they would have 
greatly strengthened the policy which they disliked and 
feared. As it is, however, Germany by the clumsiness 
and violence of her diplomatic methods during the past 
year has done a good deal more than this. She has 
hammered the entente on the diplomatic anvil until what 
was only moderately hard metal has become’ tempered 
steel. When the entente was first promulgated it might 
very fairly have been described as only an Agreement 
between the two Governments. The repeated strokes 
dealt from Berlin have turned it into an Agreement 
between the two nations. 

The actual threats of war, and the extremity of 
diplomatic coercion applied in Paris last summer, did 
not alarm only the French people. They also created 
a sense of alarm and anxiety here, the result of which 
was, not to make the Anglo-French Agreement un- 
popular, but instead to convince the British people that 
it was essential, not only to the peace of Europe, but 
to their own special interests, to maintain the entente 
at all costs. ‘To put it plainly, the mass of the nation 
for the first time realised the aggressive character 
of the German Government. The possibility that France 
might be suddenly attacked and overwhelmed because 
she had dared to compose her quarrels and misunder- 
standings with this country, awoke the nation to the 
thought, ‘What may be done to France one year may 
be done to ourselves the next!” The effect of such 
considerations on a people who are both prudent and 
high-spirited was not difficult to foresee. The nation 
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at once realised that not only honour and loyalty 
demanded that they should stand by the French, but also 
a still firmer and closer agreement with France 
was dictated by the very instinct of self-preservation. 
Germany awakened the British people as a whole to 
the view which had for some time been held by 
those who studied foreign politics with open minds and 
seeing eyes,—viz., that it ad become necessary in the 
interests of European peace that France and Britain 
should stand shoulder to shoulder. The only difficulty in 
rd to the maintenance of such an attitude was the 
doubt in many men’s minds whether, after all, France might 
not still be at heart a Chauvinist or aggressive Power, 
and that we might therefore be involved in some quarrel 
in which France was the aggressor, and was not merely 
fighting in self-defence. The admirable patience and 
sense shown by the French under pressure from 
Germany soon, however, put an end to such misgivings 
in the national mind. Our people saw that France, 
instead of being aggressive, was willing to make very 
real sacrifices, not merely of her amour propre, but 
of her material interests, to avoid war, and to 
show the world that she had not the slightest 
wish to break the peace of Europe. In fact, Germany 
proved to the British people that they had established 
an understanding which was eminently suitable to 
a nation disinclined for warlike adventures. The 
rovocation to which France was exposed showed 
feeead all doubt that there was no risk of our 
being hurried by ber into a war the motives of which we 
should be unable to approve. France would defend her- 
self if attacked in her vital interests, but she would never 
provoke war. That was exactly the type of Power with 
which the British people felt they might safely enter into 
close relations. 

To sum up, Germany by her action has established the 
following facts:—(1) that the entente is stable and 
permanent ; (2) that it is understood by the Great Powers 
to involve no menace to the general peace ; (3) that it does 
not involve the British people in an alliance or working 
agreement with a dangerous and aggressive Power. Britain 
may well be satisfied that these things have been proved. 
How far those results are satisfactory to Germany is 
another matter. But even if they are not satisfactory to 
the German Government, we do not see why they should 
be anything but satisfactory to the German people. Afier 
all, they do not want war, or the threat of war, and they 
may therefore very properly be content to know that the 
firmness of the entente will not give their rulers any excuse 
for yielding to the temptation of what might seem an 
easy war, or a war with limited liability. 





THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL. 


E regret that the Government have not seen fit in 
their handling of the Trade-Union question to 
follow far more closely than they have done the recent 
Report of the Royal Commission. The Bill which the 
Attorney-General introduced on Wednesday adopts the 
findings of the Report in many respects, and where it 
departs from them it is very greatly to its disadvantage. 
The result is a measure which does not content those 
moderate men on both sides of the House who wish to see 
the peculiar position of Trade-Unions recognised and all 
reasonable protection accorded them, and it is wholly 
unsatisfactory to the mass of Labour and Radical Members 
who ask for preferential treatment for their class and wish 
to place the Unions above the law. 
_ The legitimate grievances of the Trade-Unions are three 
innumber. First comes the existing law of conspiracy. 
This, as Sir J. Lawson Walton truly said, is a very difficult 
new of country with few tracks across it. But Trade- 
nions, which act by means of combination, are always 
about in it, and it is reasonable to protect them against 
— and carry through it a broad statutory highway. 
it 1s a perfectly comprehensible principle that an act which 
1s not punishable if done by one man should be punishable 
if done by means of the agreement of many. But it is 
4 principle which in this special case works hardly and 
capriciously. The Act of 1875 declared that no combination 
to commit any act which if done by one person would not 
be an offence punishable by imprisonment should be made 
the subject of criminal proceedings. The Bill ptoposes 
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to extend the privilege to the civil side. The test of the 
rightness or wrongness of any act of the Trade-Unions in 
the eye of the civil law will be whether that act would be 
right or wrong if committed by an individual instead of 
by a combination. 

The next grievance concerns one of their methods of 
e-ne picketing, or, as the Attorney-General 
prefers to call it, peaceful persuasion. As the law stands, 
no man can be punished for this alone, but for an offence 
called “watching and besetting” a house with a view to it. 
That is to say, any form of picketing is illegal if it can 
be made out to be in any sense a nuisance to anybody, 
which it generally is, even persuasion, other than the 
mere giving or asking for information, being under the 
ban of the law. This is obviously a very difficult position 
to maintain. If it is legal to strike at all, it should be 
legal to pursue the methods by which a strike is almost 
necessarily conducted. The Bill proposes to legalise 
“peaceful persuasion” by reviving certain provisions of 
an old Act of 1859, which enacted that “no person 
should, by reason merely of his endeavouring peaceably, 
and in a reasonable manner, and without threats and 
intimidation, direct or indirect, to persuade,” be liable 
to indictment. That type of picketing, we presume, the 
power of which lies in the apprehension of violence 
to property or damage to person that it creates in a 
reasonable mind, will be illegal, but all other forms are 
allowed. This is practically the proposal of the Royal 
Commission, and seems to us to strike a judicious mean 
between giving non-Union labour no protection and 
coddling the nervous labourer. The law should give him 
the most absolute and complete protection from anything 
approaching violence, or the threat of violence, but it 
need not protect his feelings from being wounded by such 
slight injuries as the calling of names. At the same 
time, we should have been glad to see in the Bill some 
such provision as is suggested in an excellent little book 
on Trade-Union law just issued (“ The Present and 
Future of Trade-Unions,” by A. H. Ruegg, K.C., and 
Herman Cohen, W. Clowes and Sons, ls. 6d.) for 
limiting the number of pickets in proportion to the hands 
usually employed in the works, and compelling the regis- 
tration of their names and addresses. It is reasonable 
that information in regard to a strike should be conveyed 
to workmen who contemplate taking employment, but 
it is not reasonable that it should be conveyed by a mob 
of two or three hundred men. 

Last comes the chief grievance of all,—the liability of 
Trade-Unions under the law of agency. It is long-settled 
law that a principal is liable for the acts of his agent, if 
such acts are within the general scope of that agent's 
authority. The reason is obvious. “ Unless,” in Lord 
Robert Cecil’s words, “ the employer was made responsible 
for his servant, he would always be able to shelter 
himself behind some more or less colourable instruction 
to him not to break the law.” A newspaper editor would 
not be punishable for libel if he gave general instruc- 
tions to his staff to refrain from attacks on persons. 
But the Trade-Unions plead special circumstances, and 


| the plea has some justice in it. They are not like a 
| closely organised trading company, where each agent 
| works under explicit instructions. Many of their branches 


have a semi-independent status, and it would be unfair, 
they maintain, to make their central funds responsible for 
the acts of a semi-independent and unauthorised branch 
agent. Some reform is perhaps necessary, therefore, 
in view of the peculiar status of the Unions and the rigour 
of the law of agency. The Bill proposes three reforms. 
First, each Union shall appoint an executive committee 
which shall conduct all militant campaigns, and the 
Union shall not be bound by any act unless it be the 
act of its executive or their formally appointed agents. 
Secondly, each agent on appointment shall have the scope 
of his authority strictly defined, and if his conduct exceeds 
his instructions the Union shall not be bound by it. 
Thirdly, if any self-constituted agent purports to act with 
the authority of the Union, his acts shall not bind the 
Union if immediately repudiated by it. In our opinion, 
these proposals go a great deal too far. They are, 
pee speaking, founded on the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and on the New South Wales law of 1903, 


quoted therein by Mr. Sidney Webb. But, while each 
alone would be a reasonable concession, in combination 
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they seem to us to give one special type of organisation 
a dangerous freedom from the consequences of its 
deeds. It will be perfectly easy for the central execu- 
tive to make their instructions to their agents beyond 
reproach, and yet connive at and profit from illegal 
action beyond such instructions. We have no suspicion of 
Trade-Unions; on the contrary, we have the highest 
admiration for the good work they have done, and belief 
in their future usefulness; but it seems to us highly 
dangerous to confer upon any body of men a power which 
it is so easy tomisuse. The risk suggested by Lord Robert 
Cecil is only too real. We would prefer to have seen a 
separation between benevolent and militant funds—which 
would at once have got rid of the ad misericordiam appeal 
—and the Unions made responsible for the acts of any 
accredited official and of any self-appointed agent who was 
not promptly repudiated. This is the courageous and 
common-sense course, and the Government would have 
been wise to take it. The onus would then be on the 
Union of specifying its agents, and, in the case of quasi- 
independent agents of branches, of immediately dis- 
avowing any illegal act. 

But if we find points to criticise in the Bill, our 
criticism is mild compared with that of one section of 
the Government’s following. We notice that it is argued 
by the Labour leaders and by certain Liberal papers that 
the Government have in effect conceded all the Trade- 
Unionists’ demands in detail, but have not had the pluck to 
admit the principle of immunity from actions at law. It 
seems to us, however, that there is a great gulf fixed between 
the changes which the Bill effects in the law of agency and 
the principle of total immunity. Under the Bill, if the 
central executive adopt an illegal course they can be sued, 
and not only their private means, but the official funds 
of the Union, made liable for their misdeeds. What the 
Trade-Union leaders claim is complete inviolability for a 
Union gua Union. We may leave out the argument from 
history, which the Report gave good grounds for thinking 
fallacious, and concern ourselves merely with expediency and 
justice. They wish to neglect that most ancient of truths, 
that a wrongdoer should be held responsible for his wrong- 
doing. If the Union in its corporate capacity breaks the 
law, then the Union in its corporate capacity must pay 
for it. This is the gist of the Taff Vale decision, and 
it is not only sound law, but sound public policy. The 
Trade-Unions, as the Attorney-General pointed out, 
are asking for class legislation, for class privileges, for 
— benefit of clergy for one section of the people. 

ey ask to be put outside the common law, to be 
allowed to create an imperium in imperio, to be given a 
status which in our Constitution belongs only to the 
Crown, and even then only in theory. The argument 
that, if suable, Trade-Unions will have to face an un- 
friendly tribunal seems to us unworthy of serious 
politicians. Even if Judges and juries are unfriendly, 
which we are not prepared to admit, it is impossible to 
argue that on that account misconduct must pass un- 
punished. Railway companies and newspapers complain 
that they can never get a verdict. Is that any reason 
why railway officials and journalists should be allowed 
to do and say what they please? 

A private Member’s Bill on the same subject, embodying 
the Trade-Unions’ desires, was to be introduced into the 
House yesterday, and the conclusion of the Attorney- 
General's speech seemed to show that the Government were 
prepared under pressure to alter their proposals in the 
direction of total immunity. We go to press before their 
final decision is announced, but we sincerely trust that they 
will refrain from any such weakness. As lovers and admirers 
of the English law, we protest against any tampering 
with its most fundamental principle, its disrespect of 

rsons. As citizens, we object to any class being accorded 
er privileges which are denied to the rest of the com- 
munity. Hard cases notoriously make bad law, and if the 
Trade-Unions get their will the law made to reform their 
grievances will be bad indeed. Moreover, Labour, if it 
presses for this unseemly privilege, will be assuredly 
endangering its own future. What is given to the men 
cannot be denied to the employers; and a ring of 
capitalists with unlimited funds which the law could not 
touch would not only be a menace to the well-being of 
the State, but would form an antagonist against whom no 
Trade-Union could for a moment hope to stand. 





THE CHINESE COMMISSIONERS, 


HE arrival of the Chinese Commissioners i 
T Mission of inquiry into the ways of the Wee 
Governments marks, we think, two somewhat remarkable 
changes in the attitude of China towards the Euro ; 
Powers. To begin with, the rulers of China in appointing 
such a Commission for inquiry into European methods of 
administration and organisation surrender formally their 
old pretension to be the one civilised Power, surrounded 
and sometimes harassed, by a number of barbarian States, 
They acknowledge that they have much to learn, so much 
that they cannot learn it in any accidental way, but must 
send out a solemn Embassy with a Prince at its head, and 
all the paraphernalia of interpreters, experts, and secretaries 
usual in a great European Conference, so that all the 
information they receive may be official, condensed, and 
verified. The surrender will seem to most of our readers 
merely the giving up of a ludicrous pretension; but in 
reality it means that a radical change in a central belief 
has passed over the higher Mandarins. If China can learn 
from barbarian Powers, China acknowledges that her wise 
men are less wise than the wise men of the West. She 
admits that it is lawful to learn from sources outside her 
ancient teachers, and therefore she will learn, perhaps with 
greater rapidity and to a greater extent than Europe will 
quite approve. The object for which learning is sought in 
this very formal—indeed, somewhat ostentatious—way ig 
avowedly a great increase in the means of defence. The 
idea of a Parliament is repudiated with much distinctness 
the protection of the people being, it is alleged, fully 
secured by the legal right, if they are oppressed by the 
Viceroys, to rise in insurrection and “ bite them to death,” 
Indeed, it has been carefully explained by different speakers 
connected with the Mission that its members are not acting 
on behalf of the Emperor or of the party of reform—whose 
objects, by their own account, are chiefly educational and 
moral—but have been carefully selected and appointed by 
the actual ruler of China, the Empress-Mother, who is the 
great opponent, even, we may say, the bogey, of that very 
party. Hitherto she has executed them to teach them 
modesty ; but now she has apparently been convinced by 
the rise of the Japanese State to the position of a first- 
class Power, and by its successive victories over China and 
over Russia, that the Government of Pekin needs a great 
increase in its defensive strength, and can only acquire that 
increase by adopting the fighting methods of the West. 
Therefore her Majesty sends, as Japan once sent, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry which, as the Prince who is its head 
explained to an interviewer, is first of all to study the best 
“means of defence,”—that is, in plain English, the best 
means of creating a powerful army and fleet. The Governor- 
General of Pechili thinks he has already discovered them ; 
but the Empress-Mother, who is aware that his army is 
the strongest in China, and may possibly be dangerous to 
the throne, is probably anxious to create a force of her 
own, which may be used against him or against European 
invaders, according to her need. That is an extremely 
adroit plan, for at one stroke she soothes the reformers by 
imitating Japanese methods, obtains in the new army a 
counterpoise to her great Mandarins, and provides, as she 
hopes, the means of saying to Europe in an effective way, 
“ Hands off!” 


Many of our readers will object that the plan is a 
foolish one, for the Commission cannot possibly obtain 
anything but a number of Reports, more or less able, 
to which when they reach Pekin no one will attend. 
This opinion, however, is one of those which are based 
upon the incurable prejudice of Europeans, who, seeing 
that the ornaments on Chinese porcelain are often a little 
comic, assume that all Chinamen are children. Great 
numbers of Chinamen are very able men; they are, by 
the testimony of all who have served with them, brave 
men ; and, once driven by the only force that they perma- 
nently recognise, the paternal authority of the Gontral 
Government, and made aware of European methods by 
inquiry, they may build up forces, especially of artillery, 
which it would take very considerable armies to defeat. 
Russia being out of the game for the present, the despatch 
of such armies from Europe to China by sea would be a 
most costly enterprise, requiring Japanese permission, 
and, indeed, Japanese aid. We assume we should have 
both if the offended Power were Great Britain; but it is 
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ap likely to be Germany or France, both of 
oe occupy territories that once were Chinese. If 
ps expeditions proved too expensive, or if China 
= in the struggle, her position as the general world- 
pes would at once be modified, to the disadvan- 

of Europe. Chinamen, as they have shown all 
through their modern history, are essentially Protectionists, 
desiring to keep all Chinese enterprise for their own 
advantage, or at least willing only to admit the inter- 
ference of Japan, who, as they see, must at sea be their 
ultimate protector. They are at this moment recalling all 
large “ concessions,” and refusing demands which European 
speculators thought would certainly be granted. 

There remains the question whether the Commissioners 
can learn enough, or do enough, to make China much 
strouger than before. We really do not see why they 
should not. They will, at least, note clearly the English, 
French, and German methods of levying and preparing 

ies, will probably obtain the services of good Swiss 
or Dutch or Italian instructors, will learn to understand 
which country furnishes the most dependable makers for 
artillery, and may—though this is a little more doubtful 
—Jearn where to secure the engineers who could manage 
the torpedo-boats which can be obtained for money. 
The idea that they are too inferior to Japanese in ability 
or perseverance to obtain these things as the Japanese 
have done is, we believe, an utter delusion. The Chinese 
inferiority is not in industrial capacity, but in devotion to 
the State and in freedom from readiness to take bribes. 
Their pride in their civilisation may, however, supply the 
place of patriotism, and their thirst for money may take a 
form not unknown either in America or Europe. No con- 
ceivable temptation would induce an American or an 
Englishman to sell a national army in the field, but, all the 
same, he is sometimes ready to form “ Rings” for the 
purchase of supplies, or in other ways to make fortunes by 
plundering the State in wartime. That will not neces- 
sarily prevent good organisation or victory in the field, 
any more than it has prevented them in many a Russian 
campaign, nor are we yet convinced that corruption 
is universal in China. Great Mandarins have died 
poor. It may be found as possible by the Manchu 
dynasty to pay men in power or dignity as it has been 
found in Europe; and if it is, it must be possible to 
defend a rich Empire containing so many millions of men 
who are careless of death. The necessary knowledge may 
be obtained by these Commissioners, and obviously the 
object sought, which is defence, has taken a strong hold 
on the central group who in the last resort govern China. 
They may fail through some cause of weakness which the 
West has not yet perceived, but they may also succeed 
through some secret of strength which the West has no 
more anticipated than Russia anticipated it in Japan; and 
if they succeed the whole future position in Asia will be 
radically changed. In particular, the Western control of 
Chinese resources, our perception of which is gradually 
enlarging, will come to an end, and China may for Europe 
become an economic competitor instead of the greatest of 
half-exploited markets. That is a very great change, and 
the steps taken towards it are therefore worth watching 
with less of that latent ridicule which we detect in most of 
the accounts of the Commissioners’ proceedings. A man 
is not necessarily incompetent because he dresses in black 
satin and makes his inquiries through interpreters 
acknowledged to be singularly well informed. 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


N Friday week the House of Commons was treated to 

a unique display of confused logic and bad economics. 

The occasion was the introduction by a Scottish Member 
of a Bill providing for the separate valuation of sites, and 
the imposition of a rate not exceeding two shillings in 
the pound on their value, as well as for the taxation 
of feu-duties, a right of relief being granted to the person 
liable to pay the duty against the person entitled to receive 
it. The Bill was not a Government Bill, but it was sup- 
ported by the Lord Advocate in a singularly inconclusive 
speech, and the second reading was carried by a majority 
of 258. Its purpose was loudly declared to be to exact 
a levy from unearned increment,—i.e., the appreciation in 
the value of sites through no effort of the owners ; to kill 
speculation in land; to put more land into the market; 








to enable local authorities to acquire what land they want 
at a fair value, and to increase the general funds at their 
disposal. It is the fruit of an agitation which has been 
simmering for some time in Glasgow, where the spectacle 
of one or two rich ground landlords has roused the ire of 
certain reforming Baillies. We cannot compliment them 
upon the means they have chosen to carry out their wishes. 
Few more rudimentary experiments in legislation have 
been proposed to a serious Assembly. We regret exceed- 
ingly that the leaders of the Opposition should have been 
so remiss in their duty as to leave the defence of a 
principle which is the special tradition of their party to a 
Liberal Member. At the same time, we hasten to con- 
gratulate Mr. Harold Cox on the sound and statesmanlike 
speech in which he showed the futility of the proposals 
contained in the Bill. It was not a hard task, but he 
performed it with complete success. 

The Bill applies only to Scotland, but its main principle 
is advocated _ many as of general application, and this 
we propose to consider. But, in the first place, we may 
glance at the purely Scottish provision for the taxation 
of feu-duties, the tax being recoverable from the ground 
landlord. In Scotland a man who wants to build a house 
buys a feu, paying down a sum of money and covenanting 
to pay a yearly feu-duty. The land becomes for all 
practical purposes his freehold. This yearly duty, says 
the Bill, is to be taxed, and the tax is to be paid 
by the ground landlord who receives it. The explana- 
tion given is that the duty is a form of rent, and must 
bear its burdens with other kinds of rent. This is a 
line of reasoning which we are wholly unable to follow. 
A man if he pleased might sell a plot of land for a sum in 
cash. If he did, no part of the purchase-price would be 
rateable. He chooses instead to take a sum down and the 
rest in a form of annuity. The property, remember, 
virtually passes from him and never returns. A feu-duty 
is no more rent for the use of land than a payment of the 
total value in cash would be rent. Moreover, where does 
the unearned increment appear? If the land rises in 
value, the increase does no good to the ground landlord, 
whose feu-duty is unalterable; it is the feuar, whom the 
Bill exempts, that benefits. A great ground landlord in 
Glasgow, such as Lord Blythswood, would be far better off 
if his land were leased instead of feued, for at the end of 
the term it would return to him, and he would get the 
benefit of the increase in value. It is because we consider 
that the Scottish feu system benefits, not the landlord, but 
the people, and because we believe that the provisions 
of this Bill would put an end to it for good, that we 
are opposed to any such wild experiment. 

The main proposal—the separate taxation of site values 
—must not be confused with any proposals for rating 
reform by which part of the burden now borne by 
the occupier of agricultural land should be shared by 
the landlord. We have always argued in favour of 
a thorough revision of the whole rating system, in 
order that the old status of the rate as a kind of local 
Income-tax might be restored, and agricultural land 
and tithes relieved from their present intolerable 
incubus. But this Bill has no such aim. It wishes to 
raise fresh funds for the local authorities by singling 
out one form of property and subjecting it to a 
special and exorbitant impost. Incidentally the tax pur- 
ports to serve certain public ends, since, it is said, the 
market for ijand will be freer, public authorities will 
be able to buy what they want cheaper, and there 
will be less speculation in vacant lots. The kind 
of argument used to defend the measure gives us a 
clue to its real character. Land, say its supporters, is a 
monopoly which can be tolerated no longer. It is a thing 
in which private property should not be permitted. It 
should therefore be the main subject of taxation, both on 
revenue grounds and in order to break down the monopoly. 
These were the arguments which Henry George once made 
popular, and Mr. Cox was well justified in describing them 
as “antiquated metaphysics and false economics.” We 
suppose few men living would care to take up seriously 
to-day such barren speculative ground. But as a 
practical measure the Bill seems to us to offend against 
good sense and elementary justice. A tax is only fair if 
it applies equally to everybody, or if its action is such 
that its effect is felt throughout the whole economic 
structure, so that the actual payer recovers indirectly 
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everything except the proportion due from him. But a 
special tax on site values is neither one nor the other. It 
is a tax on a class, and it is a tax of which no part is 
recoverable. We do not think it is too strong a term to 
call it confiscatory, for it is an unwarrantable raid 
by the State upon one particular class of citizens. 
It would impair freedom of contract, since it would 


prevent a landlord from waiting to sell his land till he 


leased. If a labourer, as Mr. Cox argued, may hold 
Pack his labour during a strike, it is difficult to see why, 
on general grounds, a landlord should not have the right to 
hold back his land. If he obstructs by his action some 
necessary public work, then the remedy is to give the 
local authorities extended powers of compulsory purchase. 
Land, again, is not a monopoly. There are over a million 
separate owners in England and Wales alone, and all that 
the Bill would do would be to prevent land ever being an 
investment to the small man. The people who would 
suffer would not be the great landlords so much as large 
charitable organisations, public bodies, trusts, and, a 
multitude of small investors. Further, is it not somewhat 
arbitrary to assume that the increased value of a site is in 
no sense the work of the ground landlord? We know 
many cases where land has appreciated because of the 
enlightened capital expenditure of the owner, and it is 
hard to see why he should be penalised for his fore- 
thought. In any case, we wholly object to any scheme 
which would make it impossible for a man to benefit by 
an investment. He takes his chance of a decline as well 
as of a rise in value, and it is contrary to all sound policy 
to saddle him with the effect of the one and claim for the 
State the benefit of the other. 


But the Bill, to our mind, is not only inequitable, it is un- 
workable. For one thing, it leaves everything in the hands 
of the valuer, who is assumed to be a person of complete 
wisdom. The valuation of sites would be a highly complex 
matter, as a former Lord Provost of Glasgow once pointed 
out, and we do not believe that the scheme would ever be 
free from costly and tedious litigation. It would not induce 
owners of unoccupied lands to let them, for the simple 
reason that we do not believe the owner exists who would 
refuse a lease merely because he hoped that some day he 
might get a higher rent. If there is, we agree with Sir 
Henry. Craik that the proper remedy is a Commission of 
Lunacy. The Bill would not lower the cost of living for 
the poor, for there is no reason why the taxation of ground- 
rents should cheapen house-rents. It would make im- 
possible the preservation of open spaces, garden cities, 
garden suburbs, and other sane schemes, and would 
fill the environs of our towns with a jumble of hastily 
built houses. Further, it would lead to congestion, since 
by limiting the number of sites it would encourage the 
erection of buildings to a great height and the creation of 
rookeries. Cheap land, on the assumption that the Bill 
would make it cheap, is not the secret of the housing 
problem. It is much more important, as Mr. Cox said, 
to have cheap capital. And that will be got better by 
curtailing local extravagance than by providing from 
the plunder of one form of investment fresh funds for 
new adventures. 


The scheme embodied in the Bill has been condemned by 
many experts, from the Select Committee on Town Holdings 
in 1892 to the Majority Report of the Local Taxation 
Commission. And yet it survives, mainly, we think, 
because of one persistent fallacy, to which the Lord 
Advocate gave vigorous expression on Friday week. “ It 
did not matter who paid,” said he. “The thing was, 
what was going to pay? The land itself was going to 
pay.” The same fallacy appeared in the Minority Report 
of Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray. On 
the contrary, it is never the land that pays, but the 
man. You may take his land as the measure of his 
capacity to pay, or his clothes, or his horses, but they are 
only tests, not objects of taxation. The simplest of all 
tests is the dwelling-bhouse, since it isa man’s income which 
should pay in rates, and this is the best measure of it. 
But to Domget the fact that impersonal objects are not 
subjects of, but guides to, taxation, and to take one class 
—sites—and exalt them into a metaphysical abstraction to 
be taxed quite independent of their relation to the owner's 
capacity to pay,—this is to return to the Dark Ages of 
revenue-economics. 





THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 


OR those who, like ourselves, deem the maintenance 
of the connection between the Church of England 
and the State a matter of prime importance, the controvers 
which is bound to arise in an acute form as soon as the 
new Education Bill is introduced into the House of 
Commons cannot but be a cause of grave anxiety, We 
are bound to admit that the Bill of 1902, by excitin 
Nonconformist feeling, did, from one point of view, atnlans 
injury to the Church. It strengthened the dislike of the 
principle of Establishment amongst those who are in 
matters of doctrine outside the Anglican Communion 
What we are afraid of just now is that to this external 
antagonism and distrust may be added an even more 
dangerous opposition from those who, though not outside 
the Church, incline to take sides for or against the 
Establishment according to whether in their opinion the 
Church can make good her claim to a national as opposed 
to a sectarian position. 

The greatest danger to the Church in this respect would 
arise were she, or those who are able to impress the 
public with the belief that they represent her and speak 
for her, to advocate or encourage any plea for the 
secularisation of the schools. Happily, we believe that 
the danger of such a policy being actually adopted is now 
over ; but there is still a risk of the Church, through the 
injudicious action of the extremists, incurring the odium 
of seeming to favour such a settlement. Allied to this 
is another risk almost as great, though of a less obvious 
kind. It is the risk that in their denunciations of 
“undenominationalism,” “ fundamental Christianity,” or 
“Bible Christianity,” the extremists may produce the 
impression that the Church of England is secretly, if not 
openly, opposed to Bible Christianity and Bible teaching, 
The English people know that the Roman Church is now, 
as always, conscientiously opposed to the free, or, as she 
would say, indiscriminate and injudicious, use of the Bible, 
—to its use, that is, by laymen without what she regards 
as the proper safeguards and limitations provided by 
authority. We are, of course, fully aware that the great 
majority of the clergy of the Church of England, and 
practically all the laity, not only have no sympathy with 
this attitude, but regard it with the strongest aversion, 
holding now, as their fathers held, a steady and unqnench- 
able belief in the efficacy of “Gospel light.” They teach 
their own children “the naked Gospel,” and they practise, 
if they do not formally assert, the belief that the Bible is 
the best and surest foundation of the religious life, and 
the truest basis for the religious education of Englishmen. 
Unfortunately, however, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that an important section of the extreme party in 
the Church have adopted in large part the attitude of 
the Church of Rome towards the Bible. Though for 
themselves they may yield to none in their veneration of 
the Bible, they are inclined, with the Roman Church, to 
regard it as a dangerous book if placed in the hands 
of the laity without restrictions and limitations. This 
mental attitude towards the Bible, though not insisted 
on in its crudest form, is only too apparent behind the 
agitation against what is so barbarously termed “ unde- 
nominational religious instruction.” ‘The more violent 
of the opponents of fundamental Christianity, for tactical 
purposes, denounce what they call “an amalgam of all 
Creeds which is no man’s Creed,” “a machine-made 
Christianity,” and so forth. But it is clear that in reality 
what they object to is the teaching of the Bible without 
the dogmatic interpretation of the Church as they under- 
stand and define the Church. To them not only is Bible 
religion no religion at all, but instead is a possible source 
of the gravest danger and error. The Bible, they hold, is 
ground on which no man, certainly no child, can walk in 
safety without the guidance of the Church. 

We do not propose here to attempt to. controvert this 
attitude on religious grounds, and we do not, of course, 
doubt that it is held, and, moreover, conscientiously held, 
by many most sincere, religious, and in all respects 
excellent men. Our present purpose is merely to point 
out the extreme danger to the Establishment which must 
ensue if the nation is led to suppose that this is in reality 
the view of the Church of England. Rightly or wrongly, 
the vast majority of the English people, quite as much 
those inside the Church as those outside it, feel an 
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intense, an instinctive, devotion to the Bible. They 
believe with a strength of belief which will brook no 
argument that the Bible is the foundation of all true 
Christianity, and that those who seek to limit in any 
way the teaching of the Bible, or to impede even in the 
slightest degree free access to the Bible, cannot be the 
friends of religion. That may be an illogical view, an 
untenable view, a wrong view, but at any rate it is the 
view which the English people have held ever since the 
Reformation, and which has not been in any sensible 
degree weakened by the progress of the High Church 
revival. ‘There are plenty of laymen who are convinced 
Ritualists, and who hold extremely advanced opinions in 
regard to Church doctrine, but who nevertheless entertain 
what we may call the old-fashioned ‘view of the Bible 
quite as strongly as did their Evangelical fathers or 
grandfathers. The English love of, and veneration for, 
the Bible is something which stands quite apart from 
dogma, and it would indeed be difficult to find an English 
layman who did not assent to the principle on which 
the Bible Society is founded,—the principle in obedience 
to which the sacred narrative is scattered broadcast, in the 
confident belief that, whatever be their special creeds or 
special circumstances, no man, woman, or child was ever 
anything but the better for being brought into direct con- 
tact with the Word of God. To give, then, any encourage- 
ment to the notion that the Church of England has lost 
her faith in the efficacy of the Bible, or has come to 
regard it as useless, or even dangerous, when not inter- 
reted by the Church, must do the Church an infinity of 
om. and shake that hold which hitherto she has happily 
retained upon the minds and hearts of Englishmen. If 
once the impression prevails that the Church of England 
has ceased to be a Bible Church, the life of the Establish- 
ment must be short and precarious. 


It must not be supposed that we are cynically asking 
Churchmen to adopt, or to appear to adopt, a position in 
which they do not in reality believe merely to safeguard 
the interests of the ‘Establishment. If we thought that 
Churchmen generally held the view in regard to the Bible 
which we are deprecating, we should not, of course, dream 
of entering the plea that we have entered. It is because 
we are convinced that the vast majority of the clergy and 
laity are in full sympathy with the national attitude 
towards the Bible that we have written as we have written. 
Our fear is that the Church, owing to the false leading 
of certain extremists, may be made to appear to take 
up an attitude in regard to Bible teaching and the Bible 
generally which is not in any true sense hers. Church- 
men, like other men, are apt to follow the fashion without 
any very clear understanding of where they are going, 
aud just now it is unfortunately the fashion in the clerical 
world to denounce undenominational religious teaching, 
not because men in their hearts object to it, but because 
an impression has been produced that it is the right and 
proper thing for good Churchmen to do, and that by 
doing so they prove their loyalty to their Church. This 
process of following the fashion has been further 
stimulated by the groundless belief that the teaching 
of fundamental Christianity is only supported by Non- 
conformists, and is, indeed, a distinctively Nonconformist 
tenet. The Churchman who does not think the matter 
out for himself inclines, therefore, to the belief that it 
must be the part of a good Churchman to say “No” 
Whenever a Nonconformist says “Yes.” Thus, though 
the Church has no real quarrel with the teaching of 
fundamental Christianity, but, in truth, has in a great 
number of cases been teaching it in Church schools 
ever since those schools came into existence, such teach- 
ing has come to be regarded as an appanage of Non- 
conformity to which Churchmen must necessarily be 
opposed. When, then, we appeal to Churchmen in the 
highest interests of the Establishment to make it clear 
to the nation that they are not opposed to the teaching of 
the Bible, or to Bible Christianity, we are not asking 
them to take up any position in which they disbelieve, 
but merely to declare their true attitude, and to prevent 
the interests of the Church being imperilled by a mis- 
understanding. If the Church of England had really 
ceased to be a Bible Church, we should say by all means 
let the fact be known,- and the consequences accepted. 
Since, however, the attitude of the Church of England 
towards the Bible and Bible teaching remains in fact 


what it always has been, we feel it our duty to warn 
Churchmen against the dangers which must accrue if any 
misconception of the position is allowed to be current 
at a time like the present. The interests of the Church 
of England have suffered enough already from the effects 
of the ill-starred Act of 1902. 








THE SOCIAL ADMONITIONS OF A FRENCH 
SAINT. 
T. FRANCIS of Sales published in 1608 a book for the 
instruction of devoutly disposed persons without vocation, 
for those, that is, “who live in town, at home, in court,” and 
“who by their position are obliged to live to all outward 
appearance an ordinary life.” A new translation of this 
work, “Introduction to the Devout Life,” has just been made 
by the Rev. Thomas Barns (Methuen and Co., 2s.) The nucleus 
of the book consisted, the author tells us, of “a collection of 
admonitions” written down for “the guidance” of “a lady.” 
She, it is supposed, showed them to a great ecclesiastic, who 
showed them to Henri IV., and by the joint persuasions of the 
King and the priest, the Saint—then Bishop of Geneva—was 
prevailed upon to recast his “notes” and give them the form 
ofa book. Asa manual of devotion the work has been popular 
ever since, but its interest is not entirely devotional. Apart 
from its piety—too sugary, perhaps, to appeal strongly 
to Protestant palates—it contains many delightful hints 
and suggestions as to the manners, customs, and ideals 
of the age. 

We learn as we read how a lady should order her life, rising 
early and retiring early so far as her social duties will permit. 
We learn to what extent she should allow herself to enjoy or 
be absorbed by those duties; what recreations she should 
regard as harmless and what as dangerous; how she should 
comport herself with her superiors, her equals, and her 
inferiors; and what should be her attitude towards the poor. 
The woman for whom these admonitions were, in the first 
instance, intended was evidently handsome, clever, well-born, and 
rich. “ Consider the bodily graces which God has given to you,” 
we read; but they are to be considered with reference to “the 
number of other persons who are more worthy than you are, 
and yet are destitute of these benefits.” “Consider the gifts 
of the spirit!” he goes on. “How many there are in the 
world who are stupid, mad, senseless! And why are you not 
of the number?” Again, “how many there are who have 
been brought up rudely and in utter ignorance, and Divine 
providence has caused you to be brought up with good manners 
and honourably.” All these are matters for thankfulness. 
So also is wealth. “To be rich indeed, and poor in the love 
of them [riches], is the great happiness of the Christian; for 
he bas by this means the convenience of riches for this world, 
and the merit of poverty for the other.” Such advice as the 
following on the subject of clothes must surely have been 
addressed to a pretty woman. “Always keep as much as you 
ean on the side of simplicity and modesty, for this is witbout 
doubt the chief ornament of beauty and the best excuse for 
ugliness.” We can imagine before us a charming woman of the 
old régime receiving the advice of her aristocratic director, and 
not without need of a warning against social pride. “If we 
are punctilious as to rank, as to precedence, as to title, besides 
exposing our quality to examination, to inquiry, ard to con- 
tradiction, we render ourselves vile and abject.” Too much 
ceremony is not at all in accordance with the Saint’s taste. “In 
all intercourse” he recommends “frankness” and “ simplicity.” 
There are people, we read, “ whose behaviour and movements 
are so artificial that every one is wearied with it.” They “do 
nothing except in step,” and “are exceedingly disagreeable 
in company.” He deprecates strongly too much consideration 
of social details, and too much regret for social mistakes. 
His advice on this subject is an odd illustration of the way in 
which the soundest good sense cannot altogether escape the 
influence of a prevalent moral affectation. He speaks of 
“certain follies, incivilities, and inadvertences which before 
they are done should be avoided in obedience to civility 
and prudence. But when they are done, we should acquiesce 
in the humiliation they bring with them.” If this were 
all he said of such “humiliations,” one might regard it 
us merely a rather sanctimhonious method of giving the 





excellent advice to “think no more about it”; but he 
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goes further, and declares that while there is no need to 
seek, we ought gladly to welcome opportunities of humilia- 
tion. “Falling in the street brings with it shame as well as 
pain, so we should love this kind of humiliation.” To the 
modern mind such counsels of spiritual affectation are 
ridiculous. The efforts made by good people at this period 
to kill in themselves a pride which quite obviously flourished 
in spite of the violence done to it are extraordinary. St. 
Francis’s pupil is to visit the poor in hospitals and in their 
homes, and to do for them any specially disagreeable piece of 
work which suggests itself. Whether the cause of the poor 
would not be better served by some one who thought of them 
as men and women, and not merely as soil in which to 
cultivate aristocratic virtue, is a question which never seems 
to occur to this second St. Francis, this “ little brother ” of the 
rich. “Superiors,” “equals,” and “inferiors”’ are three heaven- 
made distinctions which he never forgets. Towards the 
first he counsels obedience, towards the second affability, and 
towards the third kindness, up to a point. No “imperious 
authority ” is to be exercised over them “as long as they are 
good.” Patience, however, is to be practised at all times, even 
to inferiors when they are irritating. A propos of that virtue, 
he tells the following edifying story. “ Cassian speaks of a 
devout young lady who, being desirous of practising the virtue 
of patience, had recourse to St. Athanasius. At her request 
he placed with her a poor widow, fretful, passionate, tiresome, 
insupportable in her character. She, by constantly worrying 
this devout girl, gave her a good subject on which to practise 
gentleness and condescension worthily.” The spiritual selfish- 
ness of this plan is appalling. No regard whatever seems to 
have been had to the improvement of the “ poor widow”; the 
more cross she became, the more perfectly could she fulfil the 
functions of a hair shirt. 

But to turn from the serious subject of moral improvement, 
and see what the Saint has to say on the subject of recreations. 
Friendly intercourse is a thing to be cultivated. “Go and 
see your neighbour with a good heart and a cheerful 
face,” we read, and join in his amusements so far as a 
seriously disposed person can. As a rule, “a moderate 
joy should always prevail in your intercourse,” and such 
moderation, we are given to understand, is incompatible with 
practical joking. “To trip up this person, to blacken the 
face of another, to prick a third, to hurt a fool, are jokes and 
amusements which are foolish and intolerant.” Many amuse- 
ments, however, come under the heading of moderate joy. 
Our author counsels no kind of asceticism. “It is without 
doubt a fault to be so rigorous, unmannerly, and rude as to 
have no wish to take for ourselves, or to permit to others, any 
kind of recreation.” Walking, music, and hunting “are 
recreations so honest, that to use them well there is only need 
of common prudence, which gives to all things their rank, 
season, place, and measure.” “Fives,” “ball,” “tilting at the 
ring,” “chess,” and “backgammon” are also “good and 
lawful.” The players should, he wisely reminds them, guard 
against excess, lest they turn a recreation into an occupation. 
He declares, and we can well believe him, that those who “ have 
played five or six hours at chess are quite tired out and weary in 
mind.” Gambling he forbids, on the ground that no gambling 
is recreative, or produces anything but anxiety. “Is there 
any attention more sad, more gloomy and melancholy, than 
that of players? This is why we must not talk over the 
game, we must not laugh, we must not cough; if we do, 
we make them angry. Indeed, there is no pleasure at all in 
the play, except in winning.” But firm as is the Bishop's 
belief im recreation, he retains the strange ecclesiastical 
conviction that it is a wholesome thing from time to time 
for good people deliberately to make themselves miser- 
able. It is well sometimes, he thinks, to “imagine 
yourself dangerously ill” or “upon your death-bed,” to 
“terrify your soul” now and then with fearful thoughts 
of the future; and he exhorts those who are enjoying a 
ball to give an occasional thought to “the souls in hell.” 
This passed-away practice of purposely lowering the spiritual 
system reminds one very much of the old cure of bleeding. 
St. Francis, however, has very little belief in pbysical 
exercises, and does not press severe fasting on those whom 
be instructs. It is easy, as he wisely says, “to bring under 
the “bodily forces,” but “we cannot always restore them 
when we wish.” For his own part, he says, “I would rather 
you suffer the toil of working than that of fasting.” He 








quotes with approval a quaint saying of St. Jerome's 
“Long and immoderate fasts displease me very much, 
especially in those who are still of a tender age. I have 
learned by experience that a young ass when tired on the way 
tries to wander: that is to say, young people who have 
become weak through excess of fasting easily turn aside to 
delicacies.” But we are again following the Saint outside 
the realm of social advice, and impinging upon religious 
ground. The prescribed limits of our space and our subject 
warn us to shut the book. 

On the whole, the good Bishop’s ideal is a very pleasant 
one. The lady of his imagination stands out amidst a 
sophisticated society distinguished by that “ best adornment,” 
a well-considered simplicity of demeanour. It is a pity that 
in the moral region his taste is less perfect than in the social, 
A naive love of spiritual finery, of false humility and self. 
conscious condescension, mars the dignity of his model woman 
of the world, 


MORALS AND THE EAST WIND. 

hy is a melancholy reflection that during the past fortnight 

thousands of visits to English country houses may 
have been practically ruined by the East wind. Since 
the middle of the month, when March borrowed a day 
from May and filled the crocuses with bumble-bees and 
the shrubberies with courting birds, the wind has blown 
without a break from the East and North-East, or, if there 
has been a break in its easterliness, it has still blown so long 
from the East as to prevent any ordinary person feeling 
generous or truthful enough to admit the slightest extenuating 
circumstances in its behaviour. The effect of so prolonged 
and continuous a spell of exasperation can only be described 
as deplorable, Only a statistician could give the exact figures 
showing the numbers of quarto pages that could have been 
filled, during the past fourteen days, by violent objurgations 
elicited from temperate and respectable persons; only a 
lifelong student of the calendars of Police Courts could 
estimate the quantity and virulence of the illegal actions 
directly due to the malevolent influence abroad in the air 
when the weathercock’s tail waves perpetually over the “ W.” 
Nobody doubts that the number is prodigious. But what is it 
exactly when you come to look into the business (which you 
can probably only do properly by going out into the East wind 
and breathing it, and getting blown about and hustled, and, 
in fact, blighted by it)—what is it in the East wind that is so 
peculiarly and profoundly provocative, and malignant, and 
exasperating? It is not as though the other winds were 
unpopular, or as if Englishmen disliked winds simply because 
they are winds. The wind that “ blows the bait into the fish’s 
mouth,” and the wind that “is of all the winds the best” for 
anglers and other honest men, belong to the days of cowslips 
and roses, and have been happy winds, of course, ever since 
Zephyr played with Aurora. But even cold winds are not 
necessarily to be hated because they are cold. There is some 
affection somewhere, even among a less wind-hardened people, 
for the gale that blows from the ice and snow of the seas of 
the Vikings; it carries somewhere in its blast memories of 
far-off strong arms and black tresses of sea-kings’ daughters 
in the North, “dark and true and tender” ; there are caresses 
even in itsroughness. But with the shifting of the arrow-point 
of the vane from the North to the East the temper of the wind 
alters. Kingsley loved the North wind well enough to be able 
to let it shift half-way to the East, and then write an ode to it; 
but his inspiration probably began to fail him whenever the 
wind shifted a point or two further round the compass, and 
only breathed real conviction into his lines when the weather- 
cock was sagging away from the East for,several minutes at a 
time. Indeed, it is quite likely that he really wrote an ode to 
the North wind, and made a mistake as to the quarter from 
which the wind he meant to write about was blowing. 

What is it, then, which robs the East wind of the virtues 
and the power of the North, or even of the black North-Easter? 
Perhaps the best answer comes from the nursery. Anybody 
who has ever seen anything of a nursery, or who knows any- 
thing about perambulators, knows at once when the wind is in 
the East. A curious look of anxiety and carefulness settles 
down on the brow of the devoted nurse; she glances watch- 
fully about her at opening doors and tightly fastened windows; 
she has an unmistakable air of being “on guard” against 
something, and in a quiet, unostentatious way appears to be 
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perpetually collecting white, woolly wraps, which pile up on 
the perambulator in a mountainous manner. The explanation 
js that the wind is “treacherous,” She is not to be deceived ; 
she knows the symptoms; she has “seen it before,” and does 
not mean to be taken unawares by its “treachery.” The sun, 
perhaps, is shining on the flower-borders and lighting fiery 
lamps in the cups of the opening crocuses; the almond-tree is 
shaking pink and white blossom against a sky of the purest, 
deepest blue; nothing could look more springlike or more 
jnviting. But she is not going to be taken in by the crocuses 
and the almond-blossom ; she knows that though the sun is 
shining on the broad open gravel, there is black perfidy 
awaiting behind the protecting bank of lamels at the corner 
of the drive where the wind comes straight over the field from 
the bare ploughed hill beyond. Just there, with the sun hot 
on your face, there comes a sudden buffet of hateful keenness ; 
not the boisterous, cold wetness of the North, but a razorlike 
iciness that sears and scars, almost drives salt into the burn. 
There is no honesty about a wind of that kind. It beckons, 
and then deceives; it promises sunshine, and splashes acid; it 
pursues and persecutes, it seeks out opportunities to provoke, 
to intensify discomfort. Somebody once described his idea of 
acute misery as “standing on one leg near a lamp-post in an 
East wind doing up your bootlace,” and it is precisely on 
trivial occasions for unhappiness such as having to fasten 
a muddy bootlace that the East wind shows what a real bully 
itcan be. In truth, almost everything done when the East 
wind is blowing takes on, as it were, extra aspects of misery. 
No doubt that is the reason why its “ treachery ” is so greatly 
feared and disliked in the nursery. Even on the most summery 
of days, the tears lie much nearer the surface in the 
nursery than anywhere else, and any condition that predis- 
poses to wet handkerchiefs is to be lamented by every nurse 
worthy of the name. “Indeed, Sir, yes: she passed the day 
without a tear,” was the answer given by a worthy guardian 
of small persons to one whe asked whether a little girl of 
three had had a happy birthday. If a birthday is supremely 
happy because no tears have been shed, how miserable indeed 
must that day be when tears are perpetual, and when repeated 
acts of petty revolt and insubordination evoke even from the 
most patient a belated protest. “If you can’t behave like a 
gentleman, Master Tommy, don’t you behave at all!” perhaps 
suggests the limit at which provocation makes rebuke 
almost inarticulate,—and it is a characteristic of the malefi- 
cent influence of the East wind that it does make protest and 
complaint inarticulate. After a fortnight of the same acid- 
throwing words become insufficient. There are exceptions, of 
course, as in the case of a particularly sharp-tongued old 
gentleman whose hobby was gardening, and whose temper 
when the wind was in the East was even worse than when it 
was inthe West. The blighting iciness of its touch merely 
whipped him to extra powers of objurgation. “ You've 
broken ma hairt, Mr. ——,” was the deplorable outery of one 
who thought that at last he had got the rock-garden as his 
master wished it, and was quickly undeceived. “I wish I 
were deid!” “That is just what a lazy man like you would 
wish; to go on doing nothing for ever and ever!” Only the 
East wind could have inspired exactly that icy unfairness. 

It may be that for the inability to keep a proper mental 
balance, and the general subversion of moral perceptions 
induced by the persecution of the wind setting in from 
cold seas over a land of sunshine, the doctors may some 
day discover a real reason in the theories of medicine. 
Some day it may dawn on a brilliant pioneer in the 
research of the obscure kingdoms of electricity and radium 
that there are certain affinities between the symptoms of 
the metabolism of the body unscientifically termed “ bad 
temper” and the subtle properties of a breeze blowing from 
® particular quarter of the compass. It may be that the 
potential energies of currents setting in from the North are 
towards, say, evenness and strength of purpose; from the 
South, towards placidity and an incuriousness of trouble; 
from the West, life and initiative; and from the East, per- 
haps, a certain nettlesomeness which is commonly a poison, 
but which, like some poisons, may be occasionally bracing. 
The doctors will order, instead of change of air, a change of 
winds. It will be found to be true, possibly, of those who 
have hitherto been regarded as incurably selfish and disagree- 
able that they have merely been suffering from the prolonged 
effects of an “ aspect ” which does not suit them. When once 


such a cure has been discovered, could any prospect be more 
promising? It might be possible to transform the most 
miserly curmudgeon of a crusted bachelor into a pattern 
husband and father of a family. Though, indeed, in that 
case there might easily be imagined money-expecting relatives 
who would devoutly pray—the last codicil being understood 
- be satisfactory—that the East wind might go on blowing 
or ever, 





HIBERNATION IN HEDGEROW AND WOOD. 

IND Nature, apparently so careless of superabundant 

life, has nevertheless a gentle way of dealing with her 

winter unemployed,—for unemployed there are in the animal 
as in the social kingdom. During the period of cold and 
want she lulls them into forgetfulness. Not until now, when 
crocuses open to the early sunshine beside lawns that begin 
to wear a fresher green, when the buds of the lilac are swelling 
and primroses are sprinkled along the hedgerow bank, do they 
one after another awaken from a lethargy which neither 
gale nor tempest could disturb. This is the history of their 
triumph over dearth. As the swarms of winged creatures 
that fill the soft clear air of the warmest months fulfil their 
destinies, and the numberless varieties of insect life, one after 
another, provide the earth with future generations and then 
become scarce and pass away, the summer birds which depend 
upon them for their subsistence hasten abroad to more 
favourable shores. Accepting the warnings of the early 
frosts, the last of them, knowing their occupation about to 
fail, migrate to warmer climes and plenty. So suddenly will 
they take their flight at the approach of want, that until a 
comparatively recent time it was solemnly contended that 
swallows must pass their winter undiscovered at the bottom 
of deep lakes and pools. But all the bats are as dependent 
upon the summer as the swallows themselves. Their food 
chiefly consists of the fluttering moths that abound in the 
warm dusk, When these cease the famine must commence, 
And the so-called wings of the bat—which, properly 
speaking, are not wings at all, but a leathery membrane 
connecting the arms, legs, and tail to form a serviceable 
flying apparatus—although strong, are unfit to battle with 
adverse winds and the risks and dangers of a long journey. 
Here they must stay whether there be food or no. Therefore, 
before scarcity comes upon them, and whilst they are still fat, 
they retire to their hollow trees, their caverns, or the roofs of 
disused houses in which they have been used to hide by day, 
and fall asleep. The cares of want are unknown to them in 
their prolonged and dreamless lethargy. In a profound uncon- 
sciousness they pass the dreary months of winter, whilst there 
is no longer a moth to catch, until awakened by hunger when 
the warmth of spring brings back their occupation and food. 
The great Noctule indeed, the largest of our familiar bats, 
is rarely to be seen after the beginning of August until the 
middle of the following April. The little Pipistrelle, the 
commonest of them all, retires at about the same time as the 
swallows take their departure; and if, now and again during 
the last few months, a misguided individual has been seen 
abroad at noon upon an exceptionally mild winter day, 
it did but mistake a brief gleam of sunlight for the 
glance of returning spring. It may perhaps have caught 
a fly or two, but very quickly it fluttered back to creep 
into its dormitory and sleep. The hedgehog also, though 
he is said to enjoy a most varied bill-of-fare, would find 
himself face to face with starvation if he did not hibernate. 
Like the bat, he is a nocturnal feeder, chiefly upon worms, 
snails, slugs, and insects, but also with a taste for eggs, young 
birds, and even reptiles. With the cold the earth-worms 
bore deeper into the soil. They are not to be found amongst 
the winter rime as upon the dewy grass of a summer night. 
Slugs also are no longer there. Snails have crept away into 
the crevices of old walls, or found themselves sleeping- 
chambers in hollow places behind the roots of thorn or 
maple on the hedgerow bank. There they have filled the 
openings of their shells with slime, which soon became as 
hard as a window-pane; and—unless they have left them- 
selves within reach of the hungry beak of the thrush— 
sticking to each other in large clusters, they will pass a secure 
hibernation of their own, to awaken only when the tender 
shoots of spring provide them with an abundance of suitable 
food. Snakes and adders also have hidden themselves away 
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unexpected food for the hedgehog, but it seems to be ascertained 
that they provide him with a not uncommon repast. The 
hedgehog on finding a snake is said to creep up to him, to inflict 
a bite, and at once to roll himself up in a ball. So slight 
an injury incapacitates a snake that after this preliminary 
attack he is rarely able to get away. Presently the hedgehog 
slyly opens, awaits his chance to get in another bite, and quickly 
rolls up again. This little game of hide-and-seek continues 
until the reptile is quite helpless. Then the hedgehog 
systematically bites his victim, beginning at the head, and 
when all the vertebrae are snapped, settles down to eat him 
from the tail. With the adder the contest is sooner over. 
Aware of his poison-fangs, the viper strikes fiercely at his well- 
protected foe, and injures himself against the prickles. But 
the winter is nearly over now. Snakes will soon be found on the 
sunny bank. Hedgehogs will be moving at dusk. The little 
shrew-mouse, that one so often sees in autumn dead on the 
path for no reason that is apparent, must have almost finished 
his nap by this time. 

From the snail upwards, in the case of each of the animals 
already mentioned, hibernation is profound and unbroken. 
But in hedgerows and woods are other creatures which spend 
much of the winter in sleep, and yet awake now and then 
when the weather is warm and favourable. All of these are 
in part nut-eaters, and lay themselves up hoards of winter 
provisions, to which they repair in their brief intervals of 
wakefulness. The most sleepy of them is the charming little 
dormouse. He possesses the attractive manners of the 
squirrel, although his structure is more closely allied to that 
of the mouse. He finds his most favourable house in an oak- 
wood with a coppice of hazel-bushes, for he feeds on acorns, 
and nuts are his special delight. No sort of grain or fruit 
comes amiss to him, and he varies his menu with the cater- 
pillars that cling to the fresh leafy twigs. Low down in 
hedge or copse he makes his winter nest, and sleeps during 
half of the year. Sometimes he wakes, goes to his hoard in 
some cranny under his hazel-bush, and eats a nut or two. 
Quickly he returns to roll himself up in a ball, with his head 
tucked under his tail, which reaches like a fur coverlet over 
his back, and sleep again. But his hibernation is not so pro- 
found as that of the hedgehog. If you take him dormant 
when concealed in his little ball of interwoven grass, with the 
warmth of the hand he soon casts off his torpor. For a while 
he becomes quite lively, but quickly falls asleep again when 
left to’ himself. And in his forest tree, the squirrel behaves 
very like his little neighbour in the copse below. But he has 
not the good fortune to sleep so soundly as the dormouse. 
At the most his slumber lasts only a few days. Then he 
leaves his hole, or his drey upon the branch of the fir or 
where the limbs of a beech meet, and comes down to the 
ground. The hoards under his home-tree are many, for he is 
too cunning to place all his investments in one security. The 
wily little miser buries his treasure in several holes, so that if 
thieves should chance upon one they may leave him the 
others. He comforts himself with a meal and returns for 
another nap. But except in heavy rain or hard frost he is 
frequently to be seen in the woods in mid-winter, generally 
towards the middle of the day. 

The sleep of hibernation is a very different matter from the 
sleep of repose. If it be complete, respiration can no longer 
be detected. A torpid bat when disturbed will heave a sigh 
or two; and, being left alone, again to all appearance ceases 
to breathe. Submerged in water of a temperature slightly 
higher than his own, the hedgehog not only continues to 
live, but appears to suffer neither inconvenience nor harm. 
Enclosed in an air-tight receptacle, his atmosphere undergoes 
a change so slight that it cannot be imputed to breathing. 
But circulation does not cease. As respiration diminishes, 
the irritability of the muscles of the heart increases; and 
thus, without the stimulus of oxygen, although much more 
slowly, the heart continues to beat. In the absence of the 
fresh air drawn into the lungs in times of activity, uncleansed 
and unrevigorated the venous blood passes on to fill the whole 
system of circulation. A profound lethargy ensues, only dis- 
tinguishable from death by the slight beating of the heart. 
The waste is very small. The fat accumulated during the 
plenty of summer and autumn supplies all expenditure until 
the coming of spring, when earlier or later the hibernating 
animal, having no capital in reserve, begins to suffer the 
pangs of hunger. In response to the demand respiration very 

















slowly increases. His oxidised blood flows more quickly ang 
his energy returns. Then the bat flies forth once more from 
the hollow tree in the wood, to find the warm dusk teemi 
with insect life; and the hedgehog comes, it may be from ne 
cavity under the gnarled roots below, to find beetles, worm 
and slugs once more amongst the springing grass. Hiberna. 
tion has saved him from starvation; but if his nook had not 
been snug and wisely chosen, it could not have preserved him 
from death from frost. The hiding-place also must be secret 
and free from intrusion, for the hibernating animal cannot 
bear to be suddenly aroused. Even the little dormouse, which 
comes out at intervals to feed, when in deep sleep does not 
survive too hasty an awakening. The heat of the hand 
gradually passing through the nest, or to be carried indoors 
to thie warmer temperature of a room, is well enough. He 
awakes refreshed, full of activity, and with a disposition 
speedily to become tame and make friends. But if you warm 
him suddenly back to life before he has gradually breathed 
the torpor out of his blood, and established an equilibrium 
between his respiration and muscular irritability, his heart 
will beat at a tremendous rate, and in a few minutes he ig 
dead. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHILDREN’S MEALS AND PARENTS’ POOKETS, 


(To tHe Eprror or rue “Spgcraror,”’] 
Srr,—It was calculated in last December that there were then 
from six to seven thousand men out of work in Birmingham, 
that being about double the number of the unemployed in the 
winter before the war. I would ask Mrs. Osler (Spectator, 
March 24th) if she has considered whether, this being the 
case, it is likely that in the district covered by the Birmingham 
Union there were only two hundred and eleven children 
“residing with their parents” who were underfed and in need 
of a breakfast. Surely she might have suspected there was 
some source of error. It was incredible on the face of it, 
The clerk to the Guardians, who has been most anxious that 
the Order of the Local Government Board should be fairly ad- 
ministered, showed me the figures at the time. Heclearly thought 
then that I had been the victim of wholesale imposition. I saw 
him last about three weeks ago, and found that he had greatly 
changed his opinion, as I thought he would. He volunteered the 
remark that the Order was a failure; that, although they were 
providing double the number of meals that were required in 
December, they were getting only a fraction of the underfed 
children ; that the parent in this, the lowest and most irreclaim- 
able class, as soon as he understood that he was to be harassed, 
not only forbade his child to apply, but forced it to declare that 
it had had a good breakfast when it had had no breakfast at all. 
In other words, we now found ourselves in complete agreement. 
Mrs. Osler says that of four hundred and forty-eight applicants, 
only two hundred and eleven were “found suitable for feeding.” 
This might be supposed to mean that the rest, though reported 
underfed by the teachers, were found, when examined by a more 
competent person, to be properly fed. So far as my inquiries 
have gone, this was never the case. The clerk was so good as to 
show me typical cases of unsuitability, and they were certainly 
disgraceful; but all were founded on the income of the family. 
So that unless, as is possible, Mrs. Osler has information beyond 
that I have been able to obtain, it would appear that she has 
treated as one and the same two questions which no doubt ought to 
be the same, but which are, in fact, quite different,—the question of 
the underfed child, and the question of the inability of the parent 
to feed. My census, which in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary I must still call “careful and complete,” is a census not 
of parents unable to provide meals, but of underfed children. I 
believe it to be in a high degree reliable. I should myself have 
made the answer to Mrs. Osler that Dr. W. Hall makes to Miss 
Baines (Spectator, March 24th), that though the teachers may 
not have exhaustive knowledge of the family income, they can 
excellently well judge whether or not a child is underfed. So 
that the evidence adduced by Mrs. Osler does not even bear on 
the reliability of my census, which so far remains unimpugned. 
Mrs. Osler has apparently read my letter on the subject in the 
Times, and I am sure she will be willing to admit that in this 
matter her ideal and mine are the same. My ideal is a “decent 
meal in a decent home under home influences,” and I have never 
intended, and I never intend, to do anything to lessen the chance 
of that ideal being realised to the greatest extent possible. 
Practically all those who can feed, but do not feed, their 
children are drunkards. How is parental responsibility to be 
brought home to such as these, or how are they to be compelled 
to do their duty? To attempt compulsion is to secure that in five 
cases out of six things shall remain as they are. 


—I am, Sir, &., Grorce HookHAM. 
Birmingham. 
[The story of the widow given by us last week shows that 
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the sense of parental responsibility can be brought home even 
to the drunkard if the State does not insist on destroying 
that sense by its mistaken benevolence. The widow declared 
that she was glad the feeding of children by the State 
had not come about in her time, because then her husband 
would have drunk worse than ever. To feed children whose 
parents can afford to feed them but will not is to aid and abet 
men in the crime of neglecting a primal duty. What such 
men deserve is punishment, not support in their evil ways.— 


Ep. Spectator. } 
[To Tuk EvITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—As the president of the London County Council's School- 
mistresses’ Union, I can reassure your correspondent (in last 
week's Spectator) who enters a protest against teachers taking 
the place of parents in the matter of feeding thechildren. So 
far from this being the case, the teachers in the London schools 
are opposed to the idea. For some time the London County 
Council have been experimenting in giving free meals in their 
schools, and the teachers have voluntarily supervised and 
distributed the meals. The result of that experiment, as it 
appears to them, goes to prove that any further extension 
of the scheme is open to the following objections :— 
(1) The really necessitous children will in many cases 
be excluded by those whose parents can afford to pay, and 
thus many who are non-necessitous will get the advantage of 
efforts which ought to be concentrated on caring for the ill-fed 
and the underfed. (2) The adoption of the plan would operate 
inimically to voluntary work already organised and in opera- 
tion. (3) The schools are not suitable places in which to serve 
the meals, especially at the close of the morning session, when 
the classrooms require airing and ventilating. The teachers 
have therefore petitioned the Council to relieve them of any 
further participation in the experiment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Morean Docxren. 





PARENTS AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It seems now to be taken for granted by many that the 
parents of children in elementary schools wish to have a voice 
in the religious instruction of their children. May I give my 
experience? Itis of ancient date, but probably the parent in 
1906 is very like the parent in 1870. In that year I became 
vicar of a parish in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in which 
the Dissenters far outnumbered the Church people. I found 
that in the National schools more than half the children were 
Baptists, that more than half the remainder were Wesleyans, 
that the Church Catechism was taught to all indiscriminately, 
and that the Baptist child unblushingly said that his name 
was given him in his baptism, &. This seemed to me 
immoral. I therefore had a tea-party—always a sure way of 
attracting people in the West Riding—to which the parents 
of all the children in the day-schools were invited, and I begged 
the Baptist parents to withdraw their children from religious 
instruction when the lesson was from the Church Catechism. 
Not a single child was withdrawn. I shrank from making 
any distinction myself between child and child, and did what 
I suppose I had no legal right to do,—I stopped the teaching 
of the Catechism in the day-school, and taught the Holy 
Scriptures only, and took care that the Church Catechism was 
taught effectively in the Sunday-school.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. K. 





DENOMINATIONALISM AND SECULAR EDUCA- 
TION—A PERTINENT QUESTION. 
(To tus Eprror or tae “Sprcrator.”’] 

Sir,—Many strenuous upholders of denominational religious 
instruction declare that pure secular education in our schools 
would be better than secular education combined with funda- 
mental religious instruction. In London in the Board-schools 
from 1870 to 1903, and in the provided schools since 1903, 
such fundamental religious instruction bas been given. Do 
these zealous champions of denominationalism think that it 
would have been more for the furtherance of the religion of 
Jesus Christ if the hundreds of thousands of children who 
have been educated in the London Board-schools for these 
last thirty-five years had received no religious instruction at 
all in the schools ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. Barnes. 
Rectory, Barford St. Martin. 


THE IDEAL OF MOTHERHOOD. 

[To rae Eprror or tax “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The copy of the Spectator is already several days old 
before it comes to me (it goes a good round, and ultimately 
reaches an invalided artisan), and this delay makes my letter 
too late for insertion in the issue immediately following that 
containing a letter signed “Parent.” I can only beg your 
courteous consideration. “Parent” says, and most truly, 
“ Begin with the girls.” With the gist of that letter thought- 
ful men and women, whether parents or teachers, must agree. 
But there is one remark which, from a teacher's point 
of view, requires modification: “The future of the English 
race lies in the hands of the women teachers of England.” 
Does it? To some extent, perhaps, yes. But “Parent” 
would perforce have had to be a teacher to know how we are 
handicapped. When we “awaken to the seriousness of our 
responsibilities” we also awaken to the limitations of our 
power. Leaving out of consideration the changes in the 
curricula of our high schools that would be necessitated in 
order to meet the demand for such training as “ Parent” 
suggests, look for a moment at the other difficulties, not less 
real because less material. 


The majority of us are women to whom the possibility and 
privilege of motherhood has never come. What training have we 
had to enable us to teach ideal motherhood? Do our University 
degrees and diplomas cover such sacred ground? Let us dis- 
regard degrees and diplomas, and suppose that we are only 
average good women (but mark that the demand in the scholastic 
market is not for womanly women so much as for graduates), 
and that, from our womanhood alone, we venture to suggest the 
ideal to our girls or to their mothers, how are we met? The 
attitude of the mothers, if not their outspoken words, is too often 
a surprised “ What can you possibly know about it? Your work 
is book-learning”; and this tells on the girls, who otherwise 
meet us with a hearty response. 

The modern parent has no conception of what an educationist 
means by education, and yet is quite willing to shift the burden 
of responsibility from his or her own shoulders on to those of a 
teacher, the responsibility but not the power. Sir,I beg you to 
allow me to emphasise the point: it is not we who are so entirely 
responsible, it isthe parents. How can we teachers live motherhood 
before our girls? We have but afew overcrowded hours in a semi- 
public life. But the parents have, or can have if they will, the 
home life, and can be living witnesses to their children. Does 
the modern mother take a keen interest in her nursery? To whom 
does she leave the children during the all-important first five 
years of life? To a hired servant. Then come years under a 
young nursery governess, and after that school. And it is in the 
few overcrowded years of a school life that we are to make good 
all that is left undone, physically, mentally, and, hardest of all, 
morally. Again I ask, How can we? A parent may, and does at 
times, reply : “It is your whole system that iswrong. Alter your 
whole educational system, have less erowding of subjects, and 
then you can doit.” If we grant that our system is wrong, that 
it is but the reaction to excess of the so-called education of the 
“sixties” and “seventies” of last century, we teachers have not 
made it, and alone we are unable to alter it. 

What is wanted is the firm expression of public opinion, the 
firm demand on the part of parents for better things for our girls. 
Where we parents and teachers make mistakes is that we do not 
work together. The whole burden of upbringing the children 
must not rest on the shoulders of teachers; they are not broad 
enough to bear it. We want active co-operation, not passive 
acquiescence, from the parents; and we claim their aid for the 
sake of their children, particularly over moral training. We have 
unique opportunities in our history and literature classes of 
holding up an ideal of womanhood and an ideal of motherhood to 
our girls; but what is the power of words beside that of life? In 
the home let the mother see that she reverences her own mother- 
hood and its responsibilities. Let her see that she does not shirk 
its duties, but gives a glad response to her calling. Let her 
sacrifice some of her golf, and tennis, and visiting, to “ mother ” 
even her high-school daughters as well as the little ones in the 
nursery. Our words weigh but little against the whole life of a 
mother. How far on “impressionable eighteen ” will the teaching 
of a form-mistress, be she ever so “ blue,” counteract the careless 
laugh or the thoughtless gibe of one of those prettily dressed and 
charming mothers? Nor would we exempt the fathers from a 
share in the work. Fathers do not know how often they may be, 
or are, heroes to their big daughters. If the fathers reverence 
motherhood, their daughters will, and a few quiet words from 
such a father open up to a thoughtful, pure-minded girl a vista 
so full of glorious possibility, so full of sacred promise, that she 
says: “ Thank God I am a woman.” 

If parents would but begin now to treat their responsibilities 
as real and honourable, as far exceeding those of any other 
calling in urgency and in dignity, if they would but look on 
parentage as a sacred vocation, then would the future of the 
English race be far brighter than its present prospect. 





—I am, Sir, &c., A Woman TEACHER. 
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(To ram Epiron or tue “ S>ectator.”| 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the letter of March 17th 
on “The Ideal of Motherhood.” I should like to tell you of the 
successful effort that was made in a village school in Devonshire 
to teach the girls “the art of motherhood.” The elder girls 
went fora fortnight at the time as servants to the school- 
master’s wife; they were taught to wash, dress, and feed the 
baby, and simple methods of treating ailments; they also 
learnt the ordinary domestic duties. I have known many 
excellent mothers and good servants from this village, the 
result, I believe, of this early teaching. This system had, I 
believe, been adopted for some seventy years. Curiously 
enough, the intellectual standard of the school was very high. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Moruer. 


[Surely there is nothing “curious” in the fact which “A 
Mother” chronicles. To do what is useful and worthy acts 
as a stimulant to brain and character. An isolated but 
triumphant intellect is a figment of the imagination —Eb. 
Spectator.) 


ADMIRALTY POLICY AND NAVAL ENGINEERS. 
(To THe EpIToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of March 17th your correspondent 
** Naval Officer (Retired),” still maintains his point that when 
the new scheme of training was introduced it was decided 
that there should be no interchangeability. To support his 
case, he gives two extracts from Lord Selborne’s speeches in 
the House of Lords, one of which he “ cannot for the moment 
locate.” Fortunately, I can locate that extract, and, strangely 
enough, it is to be found in the Press reports of the speech of 
May 8th, which he quotes! The full quotation absolutely 
disproves the statement that “ Naval Officer (Retired)” has 
made, and demolishes his case. It is as follows :— 


“Now, my Lords, I come to what I quite agree is one of the 
most interesting and important points in the whole scheme. I 
will take the Engineers first. Are the officers who have taken 
the Engineer branch to be interchangeable with the Executive 
branch? As the scheme now stands they will not be interchange- 
able; that was specially laid down for this reason—it was not 
essential to decide the matter now. If it had been decided that 
they were to be interchangeable, and the Cadets had come into 
the College on that understanding, no Board of Admiralty could 
have gone back on that decision. If, on the other hand, in the 
scheme under which the Cadets entered they were not inter- 
changeable, then the Board of Admiralty would be absolutely 
free on further consideration to make them interchangeable. 
There is no doubt, therefore, how the scheme stands at present. 
Nevertheless, I fully believe and hope that they will be made inter- 
changeable, and that Engineers as a special branch will disappear 
altogether, and that specialised Engineer Lieutenants will be only 
known by the letter E after their name.” 

If this should not be sufficiently explicit as to the inten- 
tions of the Board of Admiralty at the time, perhaps the 
following letter published in the Z%mes in January, 1903, will 
further enlighten your correspondent :— 

“January 9th, 1903. 

Dear Mr. ——,—In reply to the inquiries you have made, I have 
to say that the words in my Memorandum, to the effect that the 
division of the Sub-Lieutenants into the three branches—Execu- 
tive, Engineer, and Royal Marine—shall be definite and final, 
mean exactly what they say as regards the intention of the present 
Board. The point could not be left doubtful. Either there will be 
interchangeability hereafter between the three branches or there 
will not. Either an Engineer Officer, for instance, will be able 
to rise to the command of a ship or squadron, or he will not. 
These are questions which time and experience alone can answer. 
And the Board, in framing the present scheme, had to be prepared 
for either event. Their object is to leave future Boards unfettered 
to act in this matter for the greatest advantage of the Service. 
If it had now been announced that there would hereafter be 
complete interchangeability, and that an Engineer Officer, for 
instance, could rise to command a ship, future Boards would 
have been bound by this pledge to Cadets entering the Service, 
and never could have gone back on it, whatever might be the 
teaching of experience. The announcement made that the 
division will be definite and final can apply only to the principles 
by which the — Board must be guided in providing recruits 
for the three branches, and leaves a future Board perfectly free 
to relax the rule if it thinks fit; but it follows, of course, that 
unless a future Board does think fit in the interests of the Service 
to relax the rule, the division will remain definite and final, and 
there will be no interchangeability. No useful purpose can be 
served by speculating on what a Board may do ten years hence or 
more ; the essential thing is that they should be free to do what- 
ever in their time is best for the Service. This essential freedom 
of action will be secured by the present scheme.—Believe me, 
yours sincerely, SELBORNE.” 





So much for the definite allotment of officers to separate 
branches. 


The other points touched upon by “ Naval Officer (Retired) ” 
are equally open to the imputation of inaccuracy; notably 
that there is a consensus of professional opinion against the 
scheme. This is, however, a profitless discussion, since it is 
obviously impossible to take a plebiscite of the Service; but 
in my own experience of officers on the Active List, there is an 
overwhelming majority who are in favour of the broad 
principles of the new scheme. I will grant that its opponents 
are the more vociferous and noisy. 

It is also a poor argument to put forward that because the 
system cannot be guaranteed to be absolutely final it should 
not be accepted. Were this generally adopted, no progress 
could be made in any direction. The curiosity as to the pro- 
fessional officers who have endorsed the scheme will soon be 
gratified, since Lord Tweedmouth has undertaken to publish 
the Report of Admiral Sir A. Douglas’s Committee, and in the 
meantime it seems unnecessary to imply, as “ Naval Officer 
(Retired) ” does, that they are lacking in qualifications and sea 
experience, especially as behind them they have three 
successive Boards of Admiralty, with their professional 
advisers, against whom I presume even “Naval Officer 
(Retired)” will not bring any charge of lack of capacity or 
knowledge of the requirements of the Service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANOTHER Navat Orricer, 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND CHINESE LABOUR. 
(To tue Eprron or tHe “Sperctator,”’] 
Srr,— When addressing the Chamber of Mines in Johannes. 
burg Mr. Chamberlain told the audience that Chinese labour 
was “both retrograde and dangerous.” One would expect a 
statesman to hold his post and pilot the ship of State till such 
danger was over; but he preferred letting the stigma of 
introducing it fall on another, and therefore displayed the 
political cowardice Lord Hugh Cecil charged him with. He 
now advocates a continuance of this “retrograde and danger. 
ous” policy, and, while speaking on the subject in the House 
of Commons, had the hardihood to ask the Government: “ Why, 
in Heaven’s name, can’t you be consistent ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. JErFERY WALKER, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 





THE GROWTH OF THE NEWER 
NONCONFORMITY. 
(To tas Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—While cordially sympathising with the sentiments 
expressed by your correspondent, Mr. Clark, in the Spectator 
of March 17th, I cannot refrain from expressing my astonish- 
ment at ‘his conceiving that there is anything “ new” about 
a Nonconformity which is not hostile to the Church of 
England, and which is unidentified with any one political 


party. 

The largest non-Established Church in this country is the 
Wesleyan Methodist. That Church has from its earliest days 
until now consistently refused to join in any attack upon the 
Anglican Communion, or any other body of fellow-Christians. 
Methodism did not originate in any political or theological 
controversy with the Established Church; its human founder 
lived and died an English clergyman. Methodism was extruded 
from within the Anglican Communion for no other reason than 
that the Church of England of that day unhappily had not 
sufficient vitality to assimilate it. The early Methodists took 
with them the Book of Common Prayer, and a tradition of 
reverence for the Mother-Church, not without its pathos for 
those who have eyes to see. To this day the Anglican Liturgy is 
used in great numbers of Wesleyan churches, the Anglican Order 
for Holy Communion is the only one that is ever used in English 
Wesleyan churches, and the Anglican Article XXVIIL., “ Of the 
Lord’s Supper,” appears word for word at the end of every 
Wesleyan Prayer-book. 

The Wesleyan Church, of course, allows full liberty of action 
to individual members in their private capacity, and welcomes 
every opportunity of uniting with other Christians in religious 
and philanthropic work; but it has never identified itself as 4 
Church with any political propaganda or with any party, either 
in Church or State. Its buildings may never be used for political 
purposes. 

In the last Parliament members of the Wesleyan Church held 
seats in every party, and section of a party, in the House of 
Commons,—Conservative, Liberal Unionist, Liberal Imperialist, 
Radical, Labour, and Nationalist. Can any other Church give & 
similar proof of political catholicity? Since Wesley died the 
changes have been bewildering. The Methodist Communion has 
multiplied itself by more than seventy, and to-day it far out- 
numbers the Anglican in the English-speaking world. In solarge 
a Communion extremists of many types naturally have a place, 
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but in the Wesleyan Church at least, although the majority 
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of its members to-day are probably Liberal in politics, and 
although there is strong feeling concerning the Romanising 
the English clergy, there still persists a great desire to 


ion of 
eotnthe friends of all, the enemies of none,” to preserve a wide 


eatholicity of spirit, and to maintain a certain reverence for 
historic Christianity. . A 
The title “Nonconformist” was repudiated by Wesley with 
indignation, and to this day, I believe, it has not been sanctioned 
by the ( Conference. In whatever sense that term may be used by 
others, it can have no possible political connotation as applied to 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church. The position of that Church 
can never be adequately described by any negative. 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas H, Barratt. 


Norbury, S.W. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”} 
Srx,—Mr. Arthur J. Clark’s letter in your issue of the 17th 
inst. is as timely as it is admirable. May I be allowed, as a 
Wesleyan layman, to corroborate his testimony? Among 
Wesleyans there are many who can adapt the words of 
Oberon and say: “But we are ‘Nonconformists’ of another 
sort.” We cherish no hostility or animosity against the 
Church of England. We remember that Methodism was 
born within the Anglican pale, and we claim that, as 
Methodists, we inherit all that is beautiful, reverent, and 
impressive in the worship of the Church from which we 
are sprung. We deplore intolerance, whether it be found 
among Anglicans or Nonconformists, and we are naturally 
indignant when we hear of the petty persecutions which are 
sometimes practised by Anglicans towards Nonconformists. 
But we refuse to condemn a whole Church because of the 
folly of some who are unworthy members of it. We would 
gladly co-operate with Anglicans in Christian work, and we 
look and pray for the coming of a day when all causes of 
bitterness and misunderstanding shall be removed, and when 
Anglicans and Nonconformists shall work together and hold 
the faith in unity of spirit and in the bond of peace.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Harotp F, WALKER. 
89 Old Park Road, Palmers Green, N. 





NONCONFORMIST ENDOWMENTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEcrarTon.”] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to say, in reply to your correspondent 
Mr. G. H. F. Nye under the heading “ Nonconformist Endow- 
ments” in your issue of March 24th, that the chief endowment 
of the Church of England is the tithe, and that the endow- 
ments given by private individuals to churches and chapels 
belong to quite a different category? The tithe is a compulsory 
payment of the tenth part of the produce of the cultivated soil 
of the country. There is no option about paying it. It is, like 
the Poor-rate, enforceable by law, and, like the Poor-rate, 
created by law. The other endowments referred to are purely 
voluntary gifts or bequests. I may remind your correspondent 
that the Bill for the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, 
introduced in the House of Commons in 1896 by Mr. Asquith 
(which may be taken as representing the views of the 
advocates of Disestablishment), reserved this latter class of 
endowment to the Church, together with the church buildings 
and parsonages. Your correspondent, therefore, is setting 
“editors of parish magazines” a very difficult task in asking 
them to “show to the people that Church and Chapel endow- 
ments are very much alike, and that it would be neither fair 
nor reasonable to confiscate the one and to leave the other un- 
touched.”—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Rosinson, 
The Towers, Sneyd Park, near Bristol. 





PAUPERS AND PALAOES. 
(To tum Epiror or tHe “Sprecrator,”’| 

Sm,—In your sympathetic and kindly leader of last week 
dealing with the articles contributed by me to the Daily Mail 
upon Metropolitan pauperism you suggest that I should be 
called upon by the Royal Commission to substantiate the 
charges of extravagant administration. This is a course that 
I should welcome. 

_ Lam convinced, however, that attacks upon specific abuses by 
individual Boards will do little permanent good unless they lead 
to a thorough reconstruction of the Poor Law system in London. 
The existing plan of dividing the Metropolis into thirty-one Poor 
Law districts, each governed by a separate organisation, has 
many drawbacks. It is unjust to the poorer boroughs, because it 
makes them bear an undue share of the burden of pauperism. 


St. George’s-in-the-East removes to the neighbouring borough of 
Poplar, and there has his acquired dislike for labour treated with 
every consideration. The local Boards are too parochial, and 
many of them are over-susceptible to local pressure. Schemes 
for dealing firmly with certain classes, such as able-bodied 
vagrants, are rendered nuge ry because of the impossibility of 
applying them over all London. The parochialism of the Boards 
attracts too many of the wrong class of Guardians. No man 
accustomed to business or public life on a large scale will serve on 
them, unless actuated by a strong sense of duty. Some of the 
Boards are the happy hunting-grounds for small tradesmen on 
the look out for contracts for their friends and relatives. The 
faddist has full fling. The poorer the district, the more these 
conditions are likely to operate. 

Inexperienced people, with nothing to guide them save their 
own generous humanitarianism or se interests, are elected to 
an office that involves a large amount of executive work, and have 
to act as Judges for cases that might well puzzle the most expert 
Stipendiary istrate. Men whose incomes have never exceeded 
30s. a week, and ladies whose chief work has been in managing 
their own households or distributing personal charity, are given 
the partial control of expenditure often amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of pounds yearly. There is unceasing pressure on 
every Guardian to distribute the public money freely. The 
Guardian who attempts to check waste is sometimes threatened 
by angry groups of applicants who wait outside the Board-rooms 
to waylay him. Is it any wonder that many Boards live in a 
constant atmosphere of wrangling, of “ contract scandals,” and of 
persenal recriminations that occasionally develop into physical 
violence even in the Board-room itself ? 

How can London Poor Law administration be raised out of the 
depths into which too much of it has fallen? I believe that the 
most effective way to do this would be to have one Poor Law 
Board for all London. With one Board, dealing with the matter 
as a whole, the problems of pauperism would be forced on the 
public attention as they are not now. The contract manipulators 
would have no more place than they have in the County Council 
to-day. The faddists would find their level. The inequalities of 
the present distribution of costs would be adjusted. Methods for 
reclaiming the idle and the fallen which are now impossible could 
then be readily attempted. Such a Board would, I trust, have its 
powers so extended that it could do something to prevent as well 
as to relieve destitution. 

If I write with what may seem undue emphasis, it is because 
I realise in part what this problem of destitution in London 
means. It has been my lot to witness some of those great 
conflicts which the Verestchagins of to-morrow will paint 
as the culmination of world-tragedy, But each time I return 
to London, and witness the scenes on our streets—the half- 
fed children dependent on spasmodic charity for relief; the 
hundreds of starvelings who wait half the night in Trafalgar 
Square and on the Embankment for the chance of a cup of coffee; 
the armies of youths launched into manhood without knowledge 
of how to earn a living; the little ones born to almost inevitable 
misery—I realise that here I touch a depth of misery which 
battlefield or soldier-ridden city never plumbed. I plead for 
Poor Law reform, not so much because it will save the money of 
the ratepayer—important as I know that to be—but because it 
will turn to their proper uses funds now extravagantly squandered 
on mere display, on unnecessary officialism, or on fostering a 
spirit of idleness and of permanent dependence among those 
capable with right treatment of better things. 


—I am, Sir, &c., F, A. McKenzie. 
15 Museum Mansion, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





EMIGRATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To rue Eprror or rae “ Srrctaror.”’] 

Srr,—You were good enough last year to insert a letter of 
mine in your columns in connection with emigration and the 
unemployed, in which I gave details of a loan emigration 
scheme which I had started, and asked for funds to assist in 
the work. Thanks to those who responded, I received a sum 
of £400. This is all in circulation, and I have already had 
£165 repaid, which has again been loaned. In many cases 
there has not yet been time for repayment. I feel sure that 
those who so kindly helped me would like to know how well 
the emigrants I sent to Canada are doing, and how cheering and 
grateful the letters are that I have received from them, many of 
whom were on the verge of despair, but, with the timely help 
of a loan and a trip across the sea, at once found work suitable 
for them, either on farms or the railways, or in their own trades. 
I have now sent out a hundred and sixty emigrants, only a 
few, it istrue, out of the eight hundred that have applied ; 
but money is wanting. Men have walked ten and fifteen 
miles to see me, hoping for a loan, and I have often been 
obliged to say that all my money was either out or promised. 
I have no difficulty in placing any number of willing workers. 
It cost £8 to send each of these men from poverty to com- 
parative riches. I have, of course, to be most careful in 
selecting the emigrants, and do not send any without three 
new references,—from an employer, a householder, and a 





It prevents uniformity of administration. To-day the loafer 
who finds himself checked by a strict application of the law in 


minister of religion. If any of your readers will help me as 
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they did before, and would send contributions to the address 
below, I should be most grateful, and will send a receipt at 


once.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) EprrH M. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


Cathedine, Burley-in- Wharfedale, near Leeds. 





THE LATE MR. C. J. CORNISH. 
(To taz Epitror or tae “ Sprctator.”)} 
Srr,—Will you allow me to express the grateful thanks of the 
members of his family for the kind appreciations of my dear 
brother, C. J. Cornish, which have appeared in your columns, 
and also in many other papers. Our gratitude is especially 
due to your correspondent “G. A. M.” for what he has 
written both in the Spectator (February 17th) and else- 


where. 

It has been a source of great comfort to us to know that my 
brother had gained so many friends through his writings. Allu- 
sion has been made to his kindness of heart, especially as it was 
shown by his love for children. One illustration of that kindness 
is to be seen in his reviews of books. He never would write a 
harsh review. If a book were a bad one, he might say pretty 
plainly what his opinion of it was, but he would not give pain by 
publishing that opinion. 

Probably he might have lived for several years longer if he had 
been willing to think less of other people and more of himself, 
for many and many a time would he sit down to write a promised 
article when he ought to have been resting in bed or out of doors. 
But to an occasional remonstrance the usual answer was: “ They 
expect it this week, and I do not like to inconvenience them.” 
So “they” never knew what it cost him to write to time. 

His own opinion of how he acquired his power of expression is 
interesting. It was, he said, due to his intense study of Virgil 
when he was reading for Moderations at Oxford. Perhaps the 
touch of poetry which often showed itself in his writings was in 
some measure due to the author of the “ Georgics.” 

I feel tempted to say something of his early life, his illustrated 
letters (for he drew admirably), the pages in our old notebooks 





filled with excellent accounts of successful days shooting, 
“Partridge Prospects,” and observations of birds and beasts, 
and his power of seeing everything more quickly than any other 
member of the party, whether we were bird’s-nesting or shooting, 
or merely out for an idle walk. All these things he had done for 
nearly twenty-five years before ever he wrote his first article for 
the St. James’s Gazette on “The Lost Falcon.” It was a surprise 
to him to find how many people were glad to read what he used 
to tell us; for he could tell what he had done when out on the 
marshes, or in the cliffs or woods, even better than he could 
write it. 

His sympathetic and kindly nature enabled him to establish 
most cordial friendships with all kinds of people who possessed 
special knowledge of outdoor life. “Shepherd Elliot” would tell 
him the hours when the wood-pigeons came to drink, when the 
“rook hawks” were to be expected, and exactly how many “ birds” 
had been hatched on the farm. The shore shooter laid aside all 
professional reserve as to rare birds, and gamekeepers entrusted 
him with their most cherished secrets. All of them regarded him, 
and rightly too, as a real friend. So he was always learning new 
things, gaining fresh interests, and making new friends while | 
doing so. It has been no small consolation to those who mourn | 
his loss to know how numerous and how genuine those friendships 


have been. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Sunningdale. 





J. G. CornisH. 





ON CADDIES. 


[To tae Epiror or tae “Spectator.”] 


“The usefu’ cadie plies in street 
To bide the profits o’ his feet.” 


S1r,—I am only an old foozler, and hardly know the differ- 
ence between a Hawk and a Haskell, while my handicap is the 
largest which the most generous club will allow. Therefore 
my views on the subtle beauties of golf are not likely to 
command attention. But there is an aspect in which the 
game presents itself to me as a churchwarden and school 
manager, and which, I venture to think, is not altogether 
favourable. 

I live on the edge of a heath which till within the last two or 
three years remained in native wildness. Of late a spacious club- 








house has been erected, and a golf-course laid out. Nowadays a 
crowd of gentlemen and ladies arrive in motor-cars and by train. 
Bridge is played, and the consumption of whisky and Apollinaris 
is remarkable. We are marching with the times at a very fair 
. But though this is satisfactory to the spirited proprietor 
of the club, I do not think that the effect on our village life gives 
quite so much cause for congratulation, for the exigencies of the 
game demand a supply of caddies to carry the clubs of players, 
and the supply comes from lads who have just left school. 
Now, though golf has many beauties, it cannot be said that the 
life of a caddie fits a youth to become a useful citizen. It is an 
uncertain occupation, involving the attendance of the boys in the 





a, 
caddies’ shelter with a good deal of s time o; i 
and it is not too much to say that it > seal pty ny hands, 
and teaches them to loaf. In fact, the elders of the ag 
declare that this is all they learn. Of course, the chance 
earning two or three shillings a day is a great attraction, and a 
cannot be surprised that boys of fourteen years when leg: a 
school should seek it. But is it desirable or necessary that th 
should be so employed during the years from fourteen tocightees 
when they ought to be learning a trade or business? Ip Semen? 
days the caddie in Scotland was a grown man. The Vignette 
the head of the chapter on caddies in the “ Badminton Libres 
shows a dour-looking person of middle age. Jamieson gives tes 
definition of the word as “one who gains a livelihood by runnin 
of errands,—a term appropriated to a society in Edinby 
instituted for this purpose.” Like the Saxon “ Dienstmann ” the 
“usefu’ cadies plied in street.” They were men of re, ular 
employment in the towns, who went to the golf links when ‘the 
were wanted there. At the present time the caddies at S. 
Andrews are grown men, and at North Berwick men form the 
majority; but in the links of the South, which are becomin 
more numerous every day, the caddie is generally a smal] bor 
“escaped or released from attendance at a Board-school,” and 
“no species of caddie,” says Mr. H. G. Hutchinson, “ig 80 
desirable as a bright, active lad.” This may be an object 
of desire to the player, but what about the future of the 
bright, active lad himself? Mr. Hutchinson says in an opti. 
mistic vein that, of the “battalions of small boys” who are 
caddies, “ the larger part, much to their profit [the italics are mine) 
will at the proper age quit their somewhat capricious calling and 
be apprenticed to a trade.” Will they? During the most 
important years of their life they have learnt worse than nothing 
for the purpose. A movement is at present on foot against the 
employment of lads as errand-boys, on the ground that this leads 
to no beneficial result. But at least the errand-boy is under 
discipline and is taught order and assiduity. The caddie’s educa. 
tion in these respects is a minus quantity. It is good for nothing 
but to render him a gambler and a loafer. Mr. Hutchinson’s own 
description of the caddie’s future is not encouraging. “ His sole 
loves are golf and whisky.” “He works at odd times, but only 
when reduced to an extremity.” Is this the future of our “ bright, 
active lads” ? 

Is the caddie a necessary part of the game? I notice that the 
ladies generally carry their own clubs, so that the physical trouble 
cannot be excessive. I notice, too, that some of our village golfers 
who cannot afford the luxury of a caddie play quite as gooda 
game as the others. For the super-golfer, the genius who goes 
round under seventy, there will always be an attendant sprite 
from the club-maker’s shop or the ground men. But for the 
ordinary player who drives a hundred and twenty yards or so, is it 
absolutely necessary that he should have a follower? Among 
the gentlemen who crowd our links on Sunday morning it is true 
that there are a few who plead that their nervous system is so 
delicately adjusted that to stoop down and place the ball upon 
the tee destroys its balance. But would it be too much to ask of 
these sensitive natures that they should sacrifice twenty yards off 
their drive in the interest of the lads’ well-being ? 

And the pity of it is that with care and organisation the 
institution of the caddie might be made a benefit instead of an 
evil. There are thousands of men in the country to whom it 
might give a retiring pension. Those who have injured an arm, 
are unable to do hard work, or are getting pushed out of their 
employment by their juniors would in very many cases be found 
able and willing to serve. If the St. Andrews terms of Is. 6d.a 
round, with 6d. for luncheon, were generally adopted, a fair living 
could be earned. Many clubs are well off, and if they were to 
guarantee such men 18s. a week the loss under their guarantee 
would be but small, while they would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were doing good. 

Here and there a club is found which recognises the fact that 
“caddying” is not a blessing, and mitigates it by fixing a limit 
of age (generally sixteen) above which a lad may not be engaged, 
but I think that generally the limitation is made at the instance 
of some public body interested. As a rule the member of a club 
will acknowledge that the system is injurious to the lads, but 
nothing comes of it. The secretary deems it his duty to please 
the members, the committee rely on the secretary, and the club 
confide in the committee, and thus all sense of responsibility is 
frittered away. The caddie is a luxury of the rich, but the 
wealthy members have no wish to harm the lads. If they will 
reflect that there are over twelve hundred clubs in the United 
Kingdom, and that there must be something like twelve thousand 
caddies concerned, I am sure that they would readily consent to 
take measures to prevent the clubs becoming twelve hundred 
centres for breeding wastrels. 

I sometimes hope that in the future the State will keep an eye 
on its lads between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, perhaps by 
an extension of the Education Acts and the Factory Acts, leaving 
the lads half their time in which to earn a living, and providing 
in the other half instruction in some useful trade or employment. 
The expenditure involved would prove a good investment; an 
one hour a day were devoted to drill, I am sure, Sir, that the 
scheme would command your support. But this is another story. 


—I am, Sir, &c., FoozLER. 


[No onewho has lived near a fashionable golf course will fail 
to admit that there is a very great deal in our correspondent'’s 
assertions, and we therefore wish him all success in his crusade. 
His suggestion that a preference should be given to partially 
disabled men is a most excellent one, and will, we trust, 
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commend itself to the committees of leading golf clubs.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


BORROW IN CORNWALL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPxEcTATOR.”] 
Srz,—There is a misapprehension in your kind notice of my 
“Literary Rambles in the West of England” in last week's 
Spectator. George Borrow was not born in Cornwall, nor 
does my book say that he was. It was his father who was a 
Cornishman.—I am, Sir, &c., ArTHurR L. SALMON. 

Bristol. 








A PRIZE FOR’ RIFLE-SHOOTING IN THE 
“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To rue EDITOR oF THR “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—I should like to offer a small prize for rifle-shooting to 
be competed for by the men of the Spectator Experimental 
Company now training at Hounslow. I enclose a cheque for 
£3, and suggest that a telescope with a suitable inscription 
might form the prize. The details would, of course, be settled 
by Colonel Pollock.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 

[We are grateful to our correspondent for his gift, and will 
consult Colonel Pollock as to the best conditions for the 
competition.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
{To Tue EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Various reports having been circulated as to the amount 
of work we are doing—none of which have been correct—I 
enclose 2 copy of the programme for the current week. The 
hours to be spent at drill and training in the future will be 
similar, although the subjects will necessarily alter as the 
course of training progresses. To say that we work “ten 
hours a day” is obviously absurd; neither instructors nor 
instructed could possibly endure such a strain, the results 
of which would inevitably be desertion, if not murder or 
suicide, Our intention is to train soldiers, not to attempt 

“cramming” them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hounslow. A. W. A. Potxock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
P.S.—Pray allow me to thank our kind friends who have 
sent papers, magazines, and books to the reading-room. 


ProgRAMME OF WoRK FOR WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 
Marcu 31st. 

7a.m. to 8 a.m.—Parade without arms; running drill and free 
gymnastics. 

9 am. to 10 a.m.—Parade with arms, pile arms, squad drill 
without arms; at the conclusion of the drill assemble at the 
double on piles of arms. 

10.15 a.m.—Orderly room. 

11 a.m. to 12 noon.—Squad drill with arms, manual and firing 
exercises, aiming drill. 

12.5 p.m. to 12.35 p.m.—Lecture. 

2 p.m. to 2.30 p.m.— Squad drill and physical drill. 

3 p.m. to 4 p.m.— Gymnasium. 


Half-holiday Wednesday afternoon, 


Saturday, 

6.30 a.m.—General fatigue. 

7.30 a.m.— Breakfast. 

8.15 a.m.—General fatigue. 

Inspection of barracks as soon as reported ready. 

General leave of absence, from completion of inspection until 
11 p.m. on Sunday. Men who desire to go away must give their 
names to the sergeant commanding the section to which they 


belong. 








POETRY. 


CHINON. 


[“ Chinon, ville insigne, ville noble, ville antique, voire premiére du monde.” 
—* Pantagruel,” Book IV., Prologue de l’ Auteur. 





*“ Chinon (deux on trois fois) Chinon, 
Petite ville, grand renom, 
Assise sus pierre ancienne, 
Au haut le bois, au pied la Vienne.” 
—* Pantagruel,” Book V., chapitre 35. ] 





In that blest nook of broad Touraine, 
Where strays Vienne among the flowers, 
Mistress of all the goodly plain, 
White Chinon lifts her crown of towers 
Above the green and golden fen, 
White Chinon by the blue Vienne 





No vibrant hammers Chinon plies, 
Nor strident forge, nor murky mill, 
But like a lazy beauty lies 
Supine upon the sunlit hill, 
And southward smiling seems to woo 
The smiling fields of fair Poitou. 


To Chinon by the blue Vienne 
She came, the heavenly-hearted Maid, 
And boys and babes she turned to men 
And men to gods through Christ her aid, 
And one and all she led them forth 
To battle in the wasted North. 


Lilies of gold and sword of flame, 
Down the steep path she rode sublime, 
And well ye know what way she came 
To Rheims and Rouen in due time; 
Wherefore I wot that, when ye stand 
At Chinon, it is holy land. 


Likewise for him, who first drew breath 
Among the vines by Chinon town, 

Who laughed the Philistines to death 
And mocked their dismal Dagons down, 

For Master Frangoys Rabelais, 

In Chinon keep high holiday. 


He flogged the monks, he flayed the Pope, 
The lawyers writhed beneath his rod, 
He gibed the axe, he jeered the rope, 
He made a jest of all save God ; 
Wherefore in Chinon think to pray 
For Master Frangoys Rabelais. 
And yours the loss, if ye should fail 
To climb the cliff, when day is dead, 
And moonlight floods the shadowy vale 
As though Vienne had burst her bed, 
For best of all is Chinon then, 
White Chinon by the blue Vienne. 
FRANK TAYLOR. 








BOOKS. 


—_——f 
THE SECRET OF HEROISM.* 


As a general rule we dislike the type of book which is written 
in memory of some young man who has died before promise 
could ripen into performance. It cannot convey to readers 
who did not know him any real impression of character, for 
the simple reason that materials are wanting. His letters 
and diaries are apt to seem crude and unpromising in the 
absence of that more intimate knowledge which can read 
between the lines. But of such a book as this we have no 
complaint to make. The young Canadian Civil servant who 
is the subject of it deserved such a memorial, for his youth 
had not only hope in it but fulfilment. At the age of 
twenty-eight he was skating on the Ottawa with some com- 
panions, when one of them, a girl, skated into open water 
near the mouth of the Gatineau. After attempting to 
save her from the ice, and failing, he plunged into the current, 
knowing that he was going to certain death. “ What else can 
I do?” he said to the friend who tried to detain him. Both 
perished, and as a tribute to the young man’s heroism his 
fellow-citizens erected a bronze figure of Sir Galahad, which 
was unveiled last November by the Governor-General, Lord 
Grey. Such an end makes all the incidents of a life full of 
significance and interest. The man who is prepared to face 
certain death for a point of honour when he has the world 
before him, and is already on the way to distinction, can have 
no common degree of steel and fire in his soul. Such 
deliberate acts of self-sacrifice are rare enough at all times, 
and doubly rare in youth which has the self-consciousness of 
culture in it. An act of blind devotion is fine, but far fimer 
is the act which springs from reasoned principles :— 
“Stumbling on the brink 


Of sudden opportunity, he chose 
The only noble, God-like, splendid way.” 





* The Secret of Heroism: a Memoir of Henry Albert Harper. By W..In 
Mackenzie King. Loudon; Fleming H. Revell Company, [3s. net.] 
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If for nothing else than the tale of such a death, this brief 
Memoir was well worth the writing. 

After graduating at Toronto University, Harper adopted 
the profession of journalism, and for several years did report- 
ing work on Canadian newspapers. His real bent, however, 
was toward public life, and on the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Labour by the Dominion Government in 1900 he was 
appointed to the editorship of the Labour Gazette. The Memoir 
is written by his friend, the Deputy-Minister of the Department. 
He had the keenest interest in social and political questions, 
and in the hard uphill work of creating a new Department, 
and forcing its recognition upon labourer and master alike, 
he did excellent service. His attitude towards politics 
was a curious one for a young man in a new country. 
He had an intense sympathy with suffering and poverty, but 
there was no rhetoric in his composition, and he had little taste 
for the ordinary solutions of the market-place. He believed in 
government as a science. “The poor and downtrodden,” he 
wrote, “have more to hope for from men who, having a 
specialized training in the operation of social forces, apply 
themselves to the proper remedy, than from all the windy, 
ultra-radical demagogues.” He deplored that feature which 
is too common in all States,—the alienation of men of thought 
from those from whom the masses habitually receive their 
inspiration. But while believing in science and expert know- 
ledge in administration, he had not that vice which is often 
found among experts, a worship of this or that set of political 
machinery for its own sake. These views, which are modestly 
and clearly set forth in his letters and diaries, would have 
made him, with his energy and courage, an admirable public 
servant. He was also a most loyal Imperialist. A visit to 
New York inspired him with “a growing pride in British 
institutions and British character compared with what I saw 
about me.” He had the true race-feeling, of which Canada 
has given again and again such noble proof, and in his culture 
there was the self-criticism and the proportion of a long 
tradition. 

The extracts from his letters show a singularly pure and 
simple taste, and a maturity of judgment very uncommon in 
ambitious youth. He had a great love of Nature, and found 
in long tramps in the wilds the best stimulus for his work. 
“If men,” he wrote, “could only get to a mountain occasion- 
ally and look down upon the world in which they live and 
move and have their being, there would be less dilettantism, 
less worship of forms, institutions, baubles, and lath and 
plaster.” Something of this mountain perspective he carried 
with him into his everyday life. Inanew country wealth is the 
visible sign of power, ani is too often identified with success, 
To Harper it was a positive handicap, and this view was not a 
young man’s Quixotry, but the fruit of a reasoned idealism :— 

«When it is so hard for an earnest student to keep his mind 

riveted upon the eternal realities of life, through which character 
building and true happiness come, how much harder must it be 
for the man whose circumstances make the existing order, if not 
sufficient, yet comfortable, who has his vanity flattered by the 
things which he has been pursuing, and who has a vast web of 
houses and other possessions to shut him off from even an occasional 
view of the realities. These facts, of course, only hold in their 
general application and tendencies. ‘There have been, doubtless, 
splendid rich men, When these reach that state where, of their 
own free will, and of deliberate choice, they are prepared to go, 
sell all that they have, and give to the poor, then they have 
reached an altitude of mind and heart which enables them to 
distinguish between semblance and realities, to deliberately select 
the latter, and so realize the greatest happiness, the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
It is a young man’s confession of faith, and other young men 
have written in the same way and have lived to forswear their 
creed. But in Harper it was no pious opinion. His whole 
mind was devoted to the service of his ideal, and when the 
duty came he gladly relinquished life itself for its sake. In 
reading these extracts the manner of his death ennobles 
every line. Fine sayings may be platitudes or burning realities 
according to the nature of the sayer, and in Harper's case we 
know that it was no lip-service but a true conviction. As we 
have said, there was nothing rhetorical in his mind. His 
favourite author was Matthew Arnold, whom he loved for his 
cool and sane criticism of life. The rational side of his nature 
was as fully developed as the emotional. “ Idealism,” he wrote, 
“is no folly. It prevents folly. Itis the main hope of a delirious 
world.” 

The reading of this little book disposes to serious reflection. 
How many of our young men who avow the same creed have 








taken it so profoundly to heart ? Our ideals are apt to become 
mere toys of the intellect or the imagination, with no real 
bearing upon character. They are staled too often by vain 
repetition, and have lost the compelling charm of their first 
revelation. They are to most men less of a gospel than an 
opinion, less a faith than a creed. But in the younger 
nations, where life is simpler and horizons are wider, it may 
be that they have more of their ancient power. If Canada hag 
many young men of the stamp of the subject of this Memoir 
then indeed the greatness of her destiny is assured. : 





THE TAXATION OF THE LIQUOR TRADE# 

“« THERE was,’ as Mr. Bruce informed the House, ‘ much that 
was irrational in a system which gave to the Magistrates the 
power of bestowing gratuitously a privilege of great pecuniary 
value.” This sentence taken from Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s Taxation of the Liquor Trade sums up their argu. 
ment, There are many ways in which the licensing of public. 
houses might be regarded. The license might be merely a 
means of bringing the publican within easier reach of the 
police, something which could be withdrawn on slighter 
grounds than would sustain a conviction by a Magistrate, 
This was what was known at one time as the Liverpool system, 
and its only weak place—but that a very weak one—was that 
it needed for its proper working an immaculate police force. 
Or the license might be given to the candidate who best 
satisfied an exhaustive examination of his moral qualities and 
his ability to maintain order and prevent drunkenness. Or it 
might be regarded as a means of bringing in money to the 
State, and be granted in return for an annual payment 
calculated on its monopoly value. These two last-mentioned 
plans have each of them their special advantages. It has been 
reserved, however, for the wisdom of Parliament to devise, or 
rather to permit the growth of, a method which combines the 
defects of all these systems with the merits of none of them. 
The Legislature will not hear of free trade in liquor, so it is 
careful to create a monopoly which in certain circumstances 
often found in combination may become of very great value. 
But having done this, it stops short. It does not concern 
itself, except in the most perfunctory way, with the characters 
of those on whom it confers this privilege. It does nothing 
to ensure that the State, having something of value to disposo 
of, and having no means of discovering the men who are best 
qualified to make a good use of it, shall at all events sell it for 
the best price it can get. It first sets up a monopoly, and 
then virtually makes a present of it to any one who asks for 
it, subject only to such restrictions as the fancy, whether of 
Parliament or of the Licensing Justices, happens to impose. 
This is a rough description of our present licensing system. 

The purpose of this volume is to bring out these faults 
in a way that shall help the authors of the promised liquor 
legislation to place the licensing system on a more rational 
footing. At no time do either Governments or Parliaments 
seem to have considered with any care for what purpose 
licenses are granted. On the whole, the need of police regula- 
tion has had most weight with them, though even this has 
been carried out with much uncertainty and inconsistency. 
The drinking of spirits in England is comparatively a modern 
habit, the first Act requiring sellers to take out a license dating 
only from 1701. It lived for but one year. The distillers and 
the farmers both worked against it, and in deference to 
their interests the Act was repealed. “As a consequence the 
taste for gin spread like a plague,” and the production of 
spirits, which had not much exceeded half-a-million gallons in 
1690, had risen to close upon five million gallons in 1729. 
Then Parliament grew frightened, a heavy tax was laid upon 
gin, and those who retailed it were compelled to take out an 
annual license costing £20. This Act proved to have two bad 
consequences,—the invention of a new spirit called “ Parlia- 
ment brandy,” on which people could get as drunk as upon 
gin, and the discouragement of the use of barley. The com- 
bination of these two drawbacks was irresistible—possibly the 
second would have been so even if it had stood alone—and the 
Act was repealed in 1733. The immediate effect of its repeal 
is immortalised in Hogarth’s “Gin Lane.” Before three 
years were over Parliament was once more alarmed, and in 
1736 it forbade the sale of spirits in less quantity than two 











® The Taxation of the Liquor Trade. By Jonngh Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell. Vol. I. London: Macmillan and Co, (10s. 6d. net.j 
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gallons without taking out a license and paying £50 for it. 
By a subsequent Act any one selling spirit without a license 
was fined £10, and in default of payment ordered to be “stript 
naked from the middle upwards, and whipt until his or her 
body be bloody.” How far these drastic measures were effec- 
tual may be judged from a speech of Lord Carteret’s in 1743. 
“Since the populace saw they could not evade the law they 
openly and avowedly transgressed it; and the transgressors 
were so numerous that they even set the Government itself at 
defiance. No private man, no under officer, durst inform, no 
Magistrate durst punish”; and as a result of this impunity 
the production of spirits had by 1748 grown to over eight 
million gallons. Once more Parliament retreated. The cost 
of a retuil license was reduced from £50 to £1. Thus within 
Jess than half-a-century the licensing system was created, 
abolished, restored to life, and made purely nominal by the 
smallness of the price charged for the license,—£1 instead of 
£50. Upon this footing, substantially, the law remained till 
1980. All this time, however, the value of the monopoly 
was growing, though it had escaped the notice of a Parliament 
which continued to direct its energies “almost exclusively to 
restrictive legislation.” 

In 1879 a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
“apparently more alive to the fiscal anomaly than the 
Members of a House specially charged with the care and 
control of the national finances,” pointed out that the value 
of public-house property had been greatly increased by 
legislation. In Glasgow, for example, the average rental of 
licensed houses had risen from £31 6s. in 1853 to £93 6s. in 
1877, the revenue being in no way the better for the change, 
and in 1880 Mr. Gladstone could with truth describe Parlia- 
ment as having been “ busy for about ten years in building and 
bolstering up monopolies,” and in adding to their artificial 
values. Mr. Gladstone’s new scale was slightly strengthened 
in its passage through Committee, and in the end the License- 
duties ranged from £4 10s. in the case of public-houses rated 
at less than £10 to £60 in the case of those rated at £700 and 
over. The inadequacy of these duties was partly due to 
Mr. Gladstone's lifelong attachment to the principle of free 
trade in the sale of alcoholic liquor. As late as 1895 he wrote : 
“Free trade, with strict police supervision and adequate taxa- 
tion, was unfortunately refused a fair trial.” Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell have brought together some striking facts in 
proof of the disregard of the publiv interest which has been 
shownin the taxation of public-houses, In 1881 96,727 publicans’ 
licenses were issued in the United Kingdom; in 1904 only 
91,502 were issued. Yet in the interval the population had 
grown from Jess than thirty-five millions to nearly forty-three 
millions. The closing of 5,225 public-houses had only led to 
“an increased drink expenditure of £23,449,000.” In London 
alone there were in 1903 552 fewer public-houses than in 1890, 
while in that interval about four hundred thousand persons 
had been added to the population. The trade formerly done 
in the 552 public-houses which have been closed has been 
transferred to those which remain open, so that the owners 
sell more liquor and at the same time effect large savings in 
the cost of staff and upkeep. 

In any readjustment of the License-duty on its present 
footing a large and growing consumption of alcoholic liquor 
would go unnoticed and untaxed. Liquor can now be sold 
without the payment of a License-duty, and almost without 
police supervision. The multiplication of clubs among the 
working classes is mainly due, perhaps, to the greater respect- 
ability of “going to the club” over “going to the public.” 
But if the License-duty were fixed at a proper amount the 
wish to escape payment of it would make many publicans 
prefer the post of manager of a club. In New York City the 
adoption of a high license was at once threatened with defeat 
from this cause. Between May Ist, 1896, and January 13th, 
1897, no fewer than 3,711 so-called clubs were chartered by 
the State Secretary, as against 845 during the year ended 
April 30th, 1896. In New York this state of things was 
promptly brought to an end by a law compelling all clubs in 
which alcoholic liquors are sold to take out a publican’s license, 
In this country, however, clubs have as yet been very tenderly 
handled. In the first instance it was hoped that they would 
keep men from the public-house, and so no doubt they do. 
But the gain of their being so kept is open to grave question. 
The avowed motive of establishing a club has in some cases 
been the refusal of the Magistrates to license an additional 





public-house in the village. Occasionally, it may be, the object 
of starting a club is to provide a place where working men may 
meet for friendly intercourse, or for games, or to read the 
newspapers. But when we find that the aggregate takings for 
refreshments in 540 clubs in England and Wales amounted in 
one year to £431,523, and that nearly the whole of this sum 
was spent in alcoholic drinks, it is impossible not to suspeet 
that the application of the co-operative principle enables these 
drinks to be sold more cheaply and under fewer restrictions 
than in public-houses. Whatever additions are made to the 
License-duty paid by the publican, an equivalent charge 
ought certainly to be laid on clubs. 

The taxation of the liquor trade is only an element in the 
large question which the Government will have to approach 
next year. But it is an element of very great importance, and 
one that hitherto has been strangely neglected. That the 
Bill will include a progressive License-duty determined by the 
amount of the trade done, and the consequent value of the 
monopoly which at present the State in many cases almost 
gives away, is not, we hope, open to doubt, and any one who 
wishes to follow the controversy with intelligence cannot do 
better than master Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s timely 
and valuable volume. 





HOLMAN HUNT.* 

Tuis most interesting book is both a history of a movement 
and a record of a striking personality. Coming of Puritan 
ancestry, Mr. Holman Hunt in boyhood showed a determina- 
tion and a toughness of endurance which stood him in good 
stead when the battle of Preraphaelitism had to be fought. 
A characteristic instance of this determination is found in 
the account which Mr. Holman Hunt gives of the means he 
adopted directly he left school to get work with an employer 
who symp::thised with his artistic bent, knowing that if he 
did not tale the initiative his father would bave started him 
in his own business. The father was greatly averse from an 
artistic career for his son. What hardships and difficulties 
the chosen profession brought are told us in detail. The 
struggle of the young artist to make a living was acute and 
prolonged, and was of course greatly increased by the fact 
that the painter was a reformer of the most uncompromising 
kind. First of all, Mr. Holman Hunt had to clear his own 
mind and consolidate his practice, and then to force a reluctant 
world to acknowledge the new style. 

By no means the least interesting part of the book is the 
account of the writer's stay in the Holy Land and of his work 
there. Whether carried on in Jerusalem or on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, the difficulties for the artist were appalling. In 
the city Mr. Holman Hunt hoped to get Jews to sit to him 
for his picture of Christ found by His mother in the Temple. 
But superstition was stronger than the temptation of gain. 
A model would come and stay a few hours, and promise to 
return the next day. This promise was seldom kept, and new 
models were constantly being tried and found impossible to 
depend on. Mr, Holman Hunt's system of work, so minute 
and so conscientious, made this fickleness of his models 
doubly distracting to him. In the country a different set of 
harassments had to be endured, which culminated in the 
painting of the background of “ The Scapegoat.” To get the 
appropriate landscape the artist put himself under the 
escort of a party of Arabs, and encamped with them 
on the heights above the Dead Sea. The danger from 
hostile tribes was real and constant, and the artist’s gun 
was as much a part of his equipment as his palette. Of 
course, difficulties of production do not affect the artistic 
value of a picture, but it is impossible not to admire such 
persistence as we are shown in this book. Mr. Holman Hunt 
never flinched for a moment in carrying out his ideals. If 
his picture demanded a background of the Dead Sea, at the 
Dead Sea it had to be painted. So it was with every detail, 
and a story quoted by the artist humorously sums up his 
attitude. A schoolmaster told his class that “ Holman Hunt 
is so superlatively conscientious that were he painting a 
picture in which Everton toffee had to be introduced, he would 
never be satisfied unless he went to Everton to paint it, in 
order to make sure of representing the purest example of the 
article under the best local conditions.” There are many 
picturesque incidents of the artist’s life in Palestine on which 





* Pre-Rapicelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, By W. Holmam 
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we should like to dwell, but we must be content with recalling 
one of them. One day a black boy came to the Jerusalem 
studio and asked if the ladies of a neighbouring Effendi 
might visit the house. Presently about a dozen veiled ladies 
appeared, and were shown the studio. They went into raptures 
over the beauty of the lay figure, praising its face and hands, 
and stated that when the image was finished—they took it 
for the artist’s work—it would be truly beautiful. The com- 
ment on the unfinished picture of “The Triumph of the 
Innocents” was: “‘On the Day of Judgment what will you 
do ...... because the souls of these beings that you have 
made will be required of you, and what will you do then?’ 
My reply, justified on metaphorical principles, was, ‘I hope 
every one of them will be present to justify me.’” 

We must now turn to what, no doubt, Mr. Holman Hunt 
would consider the most important part of this book,—that is, 
the history of the formation of the Preraphaelite Brother- 
hood. Many are the accounts that have been written of this 
famous movement, and the originating force has been attri- 
buted to both Rossetti and Madox Brown. Mr. Holman 
Hunt gives a different version, and one so fully supported by 
facts that there can be no doubt as to its accuracy. To 
summarise from the volumes before us, what happened was 
this. Millais and Holman Hunt in 1848 began to consider 
that they should, in their work, make protest against all 
conventionality, as they believed that the reigning Academic 
art of the day was hopelessly unreal and false. With the 
Gothic revival which was influencing German art they had 
no sympathy, because it did not go to Nature, but aimed 
at reproducing the early Italian masters. To these two 
innovators the name “ Preraphaelite” did not mean accept- 
ing the painters of the early Renaissance as niodels. It 
meant the acceptance of the attitude towards the study of 
Nature to be found in those early painters rather than the 
formalism of the followers of Raphael, or Raphaelites. With 
Millais and Holman Hunt there was no desire to revive 
mediaeval ideas. Their ambition was to be purely natural in 
their treatment. If they chose a subject from a past age, 
they tried to reconstruct it exactly as they imagined the 
incident would have appeared at the time of its occurrence. 
This is an entirely different thing from trying to revive a 
mediaeval atmosphere. So the two friends called themselves 
“ Preraphaelites.” While these ideas were germinating Mr. 
Holman Hunt tells us that he made the acquaintance of 
Rossetti, who became his pupil for a time, and in fact 
painted the “Girlhood of the Virgin” in Mr. Hunt’s 
studio. Rossetti, who was of an ardent temperament, took up 
the new ideas with enthusiasm, and soon the “ Brotherhood” 
was formed. But Rossetti was, in truth, never in sympathy 
with the realistic side of the movement. He was a strange 
phenomenon, an upheaval of the past, a strayed soul from 
mediaeval Italy living in nineteenth-century London. Others 
joined the Brotherhood. Some were beginners in art, some 
were going to begin but never did, while some were literary 
members, who by the fury of their attacks on the Academy 
prejudiced the cause of the real workers. When the first 
Preraphaelite pictures were painted by the Brotherhood— 
Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti—it was intended that they should 
all be sent together to the Academy, so that the new work 
might make more effect by not being scattered. At the 
last moment Rossetti sent his picture to the Hyde Park 
Club, which held an Exhibition opening just before the 
Academy. Such procedure, according to Mr. Holman Hunt, 
was characteristic of Rossetti’s strange and unreliable nature. 
The connection of Rossetti with Millais and Holman Hunt 
was an artificial one. Rossetti was steeped in romance and the 
Middle Ages, and his painting developed on purely sensuous 
lines. It was impossible that his association with the 
other two could last long. We cannot help thinking that 
the misunderstandings which have arisen, and which have 
attributed to Rossetti the leadership of the movement, have 
resulted from the name “Preraphaelite.” In truth, this 
name is not at all descriptive of the aims of Millais and 
Holman Hunt, which were naturalistic, while it describes 
much more nearly the art with which Rossetti was in 
sympathy. We are told that the name originated 
when Hunt and Millais were fellow-students at the 
Academy :—“ In our final estimation this picture [Raphael’s 
¢Transfiguration’] was a signal step in the decadence of 
Ttalian art. When we had advanced this opinion to other 


—— 


students, they as a reductio ad absurdum had said, ‘Then you 
are Pre-Raphaelite.’ Referring to this as we worked side by 
side, Millais and I laughingly agreed that the designation 
must be accepted.” 


In the book before us the writer on many occasions reportg 
conversations with friends. He tells us, however, that they 
are not word-for-word reproductions. The memory of the 
talk was so distinct that the form of an actual conversation is 
the best method of reproducing the ideas discussed. The 
spirit with which these records are made is remarkable, and 
they are of convincing reality. We cannot resist quoting a 
conversation with Millais, who, we may remark, is the hero of 
the book, Mr. Holman Hunt remaining devoted to his early 
friend and his art till his death. Although this personal 
devotion and admiration for his art were so great, they do 
not prevent Mr. Holman Hunt recording a most characteristig 
utterance of the successful Academician and popular puinter, 
Those who ever heard Millais talk about himself will recognise 
the true ring of this self-revelation. Out of this soliloquy 
Browning would have made a poem, a fit companion to hig 
* Andrea del Sarto” :— 


«You argue,’ he said, ‘that if I paint for the passing fashion 
of the day my reputation some centuries hence will not be what 
my powers would secure for me if I did more ambitious work, 
I don’t agree. A painter must work for the taste of his own 
day. How does he know what people will like two or threo 
hundred years hence? I maintain that a man should hold 
up the mirror to his own times. I want proof that the people 
of my day enjoy my work, and how can I get this better than 
by finding people willing to give me money for my produc- 
tions, and that I win honours from contemporaries? What good 
would recognition of my labours hundreds of years hence do me? 
I should be dead, buried, and crumbled into dust. Don’t let us 
bother ourselves about the destinies of our work in the world, but 
as it brings us fortune and recognition. Let the artists of the 
future work for the future; they will see what’s wanted. Why, 
you admit you can’t paint more large pictures because people 
don’t take off your hands those which you have done. Of course 
you can’t, but isn’t this proof that your system is wrong? For 
my part, [ paint what there is a demand for. There is a fashion 
going now for little girls in mob caps. Well, I satisfy this while 
it continues; but immediately the demand shows signs-of flagging, 
I am ready to take to some other fashion of the last century 
which people now are quite keen on, or I shall do portraits or 
landscapes. ..... A man is sure to get himself disliked if he is 
always opposing the powers that be. Now I’m really sorry when 
I see you attacking prejudices. Why did you make that wild 
onslaught in the Times on the Royal Academy? If it isn’t 
perfect, nothing is really perfect. You say that the laws after 
one hundred and twenty years require great modification, 
and that men shouldn’t be elected from within, nor in any 
way for the whole term of their life. It’s only a few people, 
who are impatient to get in, who want a change. Oh, I don’t 
mean you. I know you don’t want to be elected. ..... Why 
did you make a ferment about artists’ materials, saying they 
were not always reliable? You only disturb buyers’ confidence 
in pictures, and of course you will suffer as well as others. ..... 
It is to-day we have to live, and you, for the sake of some far-off 
good which may never come to anyone, sacrifice your present 
chances. Why, if I were to go on like you do, I should never be 
able to go away in the autumn to fish or to shoot, and I should 
be always out of health and spirits, and one should always try 
not to be a “distressful person.” I should become so if I did not 
get my holiday. You take my advice, old boy, and just take the 
world as it is, and don’t make it your business to rub up people 
the wrong way...... I know your powers better than anybody. 
Set to work to meet the taste of our own day, and not that of the 
future, and you will soon get over your difficulties. Why, I’ve 
just sold a picture done in two weeks, which will pay the expenses 
of all my family, my shooting and fishing too, for our whole time 
in Scotland.’ Thus Millais, ever with transparent impulsiveness, 
revealed his tempered convictions to direct me to a prudent 
course.” 


We regret that we are unable to quote at length a long 
monologue of Carlyle’s; but we must refer our readers to the 
book itself for this characteristic utterance. The Sage came 
to the studio to see “ The Light of the World,” and proceeded 
to denounce it as “a Papistical fantasy” and “an inanity,” 
“to do the like of which is the worst of occupations for a 
man to take to.” When the painter tried to justify himself 
and the truth of his idea, Carlyle “raised his voice well-nigh 
to a scream, and Mrs. Carlyle, standing behind, put up her 
emphatic finger and shook her head, signing to me.” 

In taking leave of Mr. Holman Hunt's volumes we must 
again repeat how great an impression is produced by the 
personality of the author. Singleness of aim and de- 
termination of purpose everywhere characterise the story of 
the life recorded. 
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a 
SOME SERMONS.* 

hief characteristic of Canon Beeching’s sermons is that 
both closely and felicitously on practical life. The 
hich gives its title to the volume, “The Grace of 
Bpiscopacy,” is not, as might possibly be supposed, a vindica- 
tion of episcopacy as the rightful order of the Christian Church, 
but an utterance of admirable counsel as to how a Bishop 
should bear himself both as teacher and ruler. Along with 
this should be read “The Grace of Kingship,” preached on 
the Sunday following the Coronation, supplemented as it is 
by “The Two Girdings,” the occasion of which was the 
deferring of that great function. But the preacher is not 
satisfied with laying down the duties of Kings and 
Bishops :— 

“Woe to the shepherds who feed themselves.’ Are, then, 
kings and ordained priests the only shepherds? Is there not a 
sense in Which we all share a kingship? Is not St. Peter’s 
doctrine of the inalienable priesthood of the laity a topic familiar 
son our Protestant platforms? If that is so, while we may be 

justifiably critical of the vice and luxury of kings, of the arrogance 

or idleness of priests, whenever we meet with them, and perhaps 
they are less common than we think, let us see to it that we act up 
to our own high calling in the Church of Christ. ‘Simon, son of 

John, lovest thou Me more than these? Feed My sheep.’ Do we 

love Christ; then does our love drive us to feed sheep or tend 

lambs? Have we ‘girded ourselves’ to some task in which our 
own profit is not concerned ? have we committed ourselves to any 
causa, 80 as to give others a chance to carry us whither we would 
not? Let us not accept that miserable view of a layman, that he 
is a mere non-clergyman, a negative thing, a man unfettered by 

creeds and articles and definitions—that is but a poor idea of a 

layman, A layman is a member of the laos or people of Christ, 

and as such he is like his brethren of the clergy, both free and 
bound, free and yet the servant of Christ in whose service alone 
he can find true freedom.” 

We would gladly deal, did limits of space allow, with others 

of the sermons. One noble passage we cannot refuse our- 

selves the pleasure of transferring to our columns. The 
preacher has been quoting a passage from George Eliot, and 
goes on to summarise and to controvert it :— 

“Each ordinary human life, that is to say, which lives to its 
natural close, is a tragedy. Does not that judgment of itself 
suggest that something is wrong in the un-Christian view? In 
our own experience, is old age always a catastrophe? God forbid. 
To see the brow wrinkled, the cheeks fallen, thdt were once the 
pride of your heart, is a loss not to be gainsaid; to note the 
weakening of power, in will or in wisdom, in those who have been 
to ourselves the guides of life and the inspiration of our achieve- 
ment—is a loss far sadder, not to be gainsaid. But that is not 
the failure of the life; that is not catastrophe, any more than the 
withering of a leaf or the falling of a blossom is catastrophe and 
failure. The only failure in human life is fruitlessness; a starved 
spirit, a character on which the sun and showers of Almighty 
God have all spent themselves in vain.” 

Upon the little volume on the Creed by the same author we 
can make one observation only,—that the caution against 
Tritheism in popular theology is not a little needed. Divines 
who ought to know better sometimes express themselves as 
deploring the tendency to give to the Third Person in the 
Trinity less than His due share of reverence. It may be said 
that from one point of view such a tendency is inevitable. If 
the Eucharist is the centre of spiritual life, we cannot deny 
the fact that the whole service makes but a bare mention of 
the Holy Spirit. The remedy is to remember that “ we cannot 
draw a distinction between the presence of Christ in us and 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in us.” “In two remarkable 
passages St. Paul expressly refuses to distinguish them. 
‘Now the Lord,’ he says, ‘is the Spirit—the Spirit of God’; 
and again he says, the second Adam ‘became a life-giving 
Spirit.’” 

We are glad to see that the success of an earlier volume has 
induced Dr. Hort’s literary executor to publish another series 
of his Village Sermons. It is interesting to turn from the 
story of how these sermons were written—how he would sit for 
hours unable to write a word, dumb, so to speak, till the 
Sunday morning was well advanced—to the reading of the 
sermons themselves, and see how simple they are, how 
absolutely free from all trace of effort. The Christmas 
Sermon, for instance, is a model of what such a discourse 
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should be. The preacher builds it, as it were, on a thought 
familiar to every one of his hearers,—birthdays. One’s own 
birthday; the birthdays of kinsfolk and friends; the birth- 
days of the dead: these bring thoughts that must in some 
way touch every one. Then he goes on :— 


“Who is this Christ who was born on this day? . 
He was on earth, the Son of Man; a man like the rest of men, 
the son of an earthly mother and so a true member of the race of 
men; but more, one who was not only a son of man but the Son 
of Man, one who as being also the Son and Word of the 
Everlasting Father was the Head and Chief of men, the Life of 
their life, the Light of their light ;—brother of each and every 
man, but more than this, the elder brother of all; the one man 
who is more closely connected with each and all of us than any of 
us can be with any other.” 


There is nothing here out of the way. Dr. Hort does not 
furnish us with purpurei panni for display, but it puts the 
central truth of Christmas with admirable lucidity. 

Dean Bradley's Addresses have, as may be easily 
supposed, a special character. It was in 1871 that Dean 
Stanley first established the practice of a Children’s Sermon 
on Innocents’ Day,—a characteristically modern substitute for 
the mediaeval Christmas sport of the Boy-Bishop. He carried 
it on for the ten years that followed, and his successor con- 
tinued it during his tenure of office, failing only twice in 
twenty-one years to occupy the pulpit. Happy the preacher, . 
one may think, who has such a choice of themes as such a day 
in such a place suggests! But it needed a special gift to 
choose and use to good purpose. Dr. Bradley handles legend 
and history with equal felicity. He tells, for instance, how 
the Confessor gave a ring of gold to a beggar, and how the 
beggar, who was St. John the Evangelist, sent it back from 
the Holy Land as a token that the King’s time was come. In 
another sermon he relates the story of David Livingstone, 
from the cotton factory of Blantyre down to the burial in the 
Abbey. 

Canon Rawnsley had a happy thought when he took the 
newly discovered “Sayings of Jesus” as the subject of a series 
of sermons, even though it wasa village congregation which he 
was addressing. Few of us realise what power of appreciation 
even the uneducated hearer possesses, so long as the language 
in which he is addressed is fairly familiar. Canon Rawnsley 
does not think that the Sayings, “ taken as a whole, add to our 
knowledge of the Spirit of Christ as revealed to us in the 
Gospel,” and he draws from them a perfectly legitimate 
inference as to the power of critical selection which the com- 
pilers of the Gospel record possessed. All the sermons are 
suggestive and instructive ; but naturally the most striking is 
that in which the Fifth Logion is handled: “ Raise the stone, 
and there thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood, and there 
am I.” One of the thoughts which it suggests is the blessing 
that rests on work, a truth that always needs to be specially 
emphasised in a land where, as in Egypt, Nature has been 
bountiful. He makes, too, a very happy quotation from 
Ecclesiastes :—‘ Whoso removeth stones shall be hurt there- 
with; and he that cleaveth wood shall be endangered thereby.” 
(The volume is printed at the Beaver Press, and is a fine 
specimen of typography; but the proofs would have been 
bettered by more “ reading.”’) 

The author of Conversations with Christ has taken between 
twenty and thirty passages from the Gospels in which 
questions put, or petitions made, to the Master, and His 
answers, are recorded. In all of these we have portraits of 
Christ, wonderfully various, but with an unmistakable like- 
ness, and also with an unmistakable reality. As our author 
says, “they have too much personality to be mythical.” That 
such a Being should bea literary creation is simply incredible. 
The book is characterised throughout by insight and 
sympathy. The first study is of Nathanael. At first sight 
the cause seems inadequate to the result, a full confession 
of belief brought about by the words, “ When thou wast 
under the fig-tree I saw thee.” It would be so if this merely 
meant some preternatural power of vision,—the man seen 
when he is sure that he is alone. There was much more than 
this. There were two Nathanaels, one sceptical and cynical 
—“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? ”—the other 
cherishing hopes and looking up to ideals, The fig-tree had 
been the scene of a conflict between the two, and “ He had both 
seen and understood. ..... He bad done more than explain 
the past, He had interpreted the future, and His forecast 
of the future inspired Nathanael with new hope, by declaring 
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him not to be the mean and deceitful Jacob of his pessimistic 
moods, but the Israel of his hopes and strivings.” With this 
we may compare the last study, “ Faith versus Sight,” the 
familiar story of the doubting Thomas. The writer of the 
Fourth Gospel has preserved the trait of the man’s courage. 
“ Thomas said; Let us go that we may die with him.” He had 
been swept away by the panic which overwhelmed the whole 
company. But his self-reproach had been the more bitter 
because the purpose in which he had failed had been more 
resolved. He ean think of nothing else but that the 
Master was dead, and that he had not died with Him. He is 
absent from the Upper Room, possibly recalling at Calvary 
the scene of the death which he ought to have shared :— 

“His mournful thoughts are suddenly broken in upon by the 
other disciples with the announcement that they have seen the 
Master, and their hearts are overflowing with joy. The two 
states of mind are in marked contrast to one another, and hence 
eagenition is to be expected. Thomas is in the depth of despair 
and humiliation, while they are on the mount of exaltation. 
Over and over again he has said to himself: ‘He is dead, He is 
dead; would to God I had died with Him.’ The disciples meet 
Him with the words: ‘He is alive, and we have seen Him.’ To 
Thomas, in the frame of mind in which he is, it is simply in- 
credible. ‘Impossible,’ he says. The only conception of his 
Master in harmony with his thoughts is as he saw Him in the 
agony of death.” 


This is a fine reading of the story. 





NOVELS. 


THE WAY OF THE SPIRIT.* 

In his “ Author’s Note” Mr. Haggard complains, though more 
in sorrow than in anger, of the attitude of those critics who, 
when an author attempts to step off the line chalked out for 
him by custom or opinion, are apt to drive him back with 
stones and shoutings. This, we gather, has been his experience 
in the past, and he evidently anticipates that it may be repeated 
in the case of his new story, in which, deviating from the 
‘familiar trodden pathway of adventure,” he has made an 
excursion into the realm of problem fiction, chiefly because 
the problem in question interested him. Mr. Haggard’s 
protest is not unnatural, though there is a good deal to be 
said on the other side. It is one of the inevitable penalties 
of an author who achieves resounding success that the public 
to whom he primarily appeals should expect him to continue 
in the path in which that success was won; and the larger the 
public the greater the disappointment which any subsequent 
deviations excite. Mr. Haggard may console himself with the 
reflection that others have suffered from this tyrannical 
appreciativeness, which, we may add, has operated to the dis- 
advantage of writers who approached their task in a very 
different spirit from that which animates his romances. Thus 
the late Mr. George Gissing, whose earlier novels were of a 
uniformly pessimistic complexion, was considered by some 
critics to have done injustice to himself in his subsequent rare 
lapses into comparative cheerfulness. We have called this 
attitude tyrannical, and so it is in so far as it seeks to hamper 
individuality. Nevertheless, it is founded on a common- 
sense view which is backed by a good deal of experience,— 
that success in one direction is seldom accompanied by the 
capacity to succeed in its opposite. Non omnia possumus 
omnes, At the same time, we cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Haggard’s misgivings are unfounded in the present case. 
There is, no doubt, a certain amount of “ deviation ” from the 
paths familiar to readers of his romances. But though the 
motive is new, the author’s methods have not undergone any 
substantial alteration. Mr. Haggard has not become a 
disciple of Mr. Henry James, either in style or in psychology. 
The scene is largely laid in Africa; the real heroine is an 
Egyptian Princess; exciting incidents abound; there is some 
severe fighting; and the story begins and ends on a tragic 
note. In a word, Mr. Haggard has been so liberal in his 
concessions to the admirers of his earlier manner that they 
should find little difficulty in acquiescing in the new features 
of his latest venture. 

Rupert Ullershaw, the hero of the story, while still a boy at 
Sandhurst is entangled in a compromising attachment to the 
wife of his cousin, Lord Devene, an elderly cynic. Threatened 
with divorce and loth to ruin Rupert’s career at the outset, 
Lady Devene poisons herself; and. Rupert, sobered by the 
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shock, seeks refuge from remorse in a strenuous life with 


renunciation as its guiding principle. Twelve years later he 
returns home, already a distinguished soldier, havin 

graduated in that stern school of misogyny, the Egyptian 
Army, only to fall an easy prey to the bow and epear of hig 
cousin Edith, a beautiful but worldly woman who is living 
as companion with his mother. Rupert, it should be 
explained, besides his distinction as a soldier and Orientalist, 
is the heir of Lord Devene, whose second marriage has proved 
childless, and Lord Devene, though cordially disliking Rupert, 
promises Edith a handsome fortune on condition of ed 
marrying him. Edith has no love for Rupert; the only man 
to awaken that emotion in her heart is another cousin, Dick 
Learmer, a handsome but worthless “detrimental” who has gone 
into Parliament under the aegis of Lord Devene; but ambition 
and self-interest prevail, and Rupert marries her, starting three 
hours after the wedding on a dangerous secret mission into the 
Soudan, his abrupt departure having been brought about (not 
very credibly) by Dick Learmer’s influence at the War Office, 
On his way to Egypt Rupert learns—with feelings that can 
readily be imagined—that Edith is Lord Devene’s illegitimate 
daughter; and on reaching his destination, as the result of 
chivalrously undertaking to escort the Egyptian Princess, hig 
party are cut off by a hostile Arab tribe. The Princess 
escapes, and with her tribesmen rescues Rupert from the 
hands of his captors, not, however, before they have blinded 
him of one eye and hacked off one foot. Meantime the sole 
survivor of Rupert’s escort has made his way back, and 
reported his death to the British authorities. Edith, on 
learning of her release, once more encourages the attentions 
of her cousin, and is actually engaged to him when Rupert, a 
maimed and unsightly wreck, returns to England to claim bis 
wife. Mrs. Ullershaw repulses him in horror, and Rupert, 
without disclosing his identity to any one else, at once returns 
to the Soudan. There he lives on terms of fraternal affection 
with the Princess until his wife, accompanied by the 
persevering Dick and Lady Devene, arrives on the scene, 
Jealousy, coupled with a belated realisation of the worth of 
her husband and the cowardice of her lover, prompt her 
to assert her rights, and the ensuing complications are only 
removed by a crowning act of villainy on the part of Dick 
Learmer, by which Rupert and his Princess are finally united 
in death. 

A plot so rich in incident and movement hardly leaves the 
author room to devote to the leisurely analysis and develop- 
ment of character on which the success of his experiment 
must in the ultimate resort depend. The majority of readers 
will be content to regard it as a stirring tale, vigorously and 
picturesquely told, and to view the painful situation in which 
Rupert Ullershaw found himself more in the light of an in- 
geniously devised “ hard case” than as the crisis of a spiritual 
drama. Besides, the particular illustration which Mr. Haggard 
has chosen to exemplify the conflict between duty and inclina- 
tion borders on the fantastic. We are more impressed by 
Princess Mea’s savagery in the hour of revenge than by her 
gentleness as a ministering angel. And lastly, the steady 
accumulation of undeserved misfortunes on the hero’s head 
becomes almost grotesque in its uniformity. But when all 
reservations have been made on the score of construction and 
credibility, the romance may be heartily commended alike for its 
sustained vigour, its robust imagination, and for the straight- 
forward, manly, and wholesome handling of a difficult theme. 





The Benefactor. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Brown, Langham, 
and Co. 6s.)—The Benefactor does not present an attractive 
picture of the circle in which its characters move. This 
circle may be described as the home of third-rate “lions” of 
literary or artistic fame, and the roaring of these beasts is by 
no means of a melodious character. It is difficult to imagine 
any people quite so disagreeable as Mrs. Gregory Moffat and her 
satellites, and George Moffat, the “ Benefactor” of the book, is not 
really much more satisfactory. He is a person who spends all his 
time and money in trying to help young men of talent who are 
too poor to develop their own gifts properly ; but though allu- 
sions are made to former successes of his in this line, all the 
people whom he helps in the book had much better have been 
left to fight for themselves. Their talents are of an exceedingly 
minor order, and they are entirely lacking in moral restraint. 
The picture of George Moffat’s establishment in an out-of-the- 
way village is attractively drawn, and it must be acknowledged 
that all the disagreeable people depicted stand out in a very 
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soaihe maneer. The book leaves the reader with the feeling that 
he has been living in very low company. 

The Long Arm. By Samuel M. Gardenhire. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—The Long Arm which is depicted on the cover of 
this book in a truly startling fashion belongs to the law, and is 
not the arm of coincidence. It will, therefore, be correctly sur- 
mised that the volume is a collection of detective-stories, and the 
detective, like many other detectives of fiction, is an amateur. 
Mr. Le Droit Conners, however, “ goes one better = than some of his 
predecessors, and does not build up his theories by super- 
imposing & structure of close reasoning on a foundation of the 
observation of some very small indication of the truth. On the 
contrary, he arrives at his conclusions by intuition, and the 
author obligingly fits the facts to carry out the theory of his 
hero. The sketches are very fairly good. Indeed, “The Case 
of the Ambassador” may be said to contain that extraordinary 
thing, an original crime ; but this is the only story which is not 
of a rather conventional type. The book belongs to that large 
category which is suitable for reading in railway trains or in 
other places of detention ; but Le Droit Conners cannot be called 
a very noteworthy creation. 

The Garden of Mystery. By Richard Marsh. (John Long. 6s.) 
—Mr. Marsh is always best at unravelling a good melodramatic 
plot of murder and sudden death, and in The Garden of 
Mystery he depicts some very startling crimes. There are 
no subtle half-shades about the characters whom Mr. 
Marsh draws. The good people are superexcellently white, and 
the bad people of the most uncompromising sable. The story is 
ingeniously contrived, though it is difficult to believe that if so 
much success had attended the plots of Mrs. Thurston and her 
confederates, they would not ultimately have pulled off their coup 
altogether. Whether this determined lady would actually have 
steered a motor-car in which she was a passenger to certain 
destruction because she foresaw the failure of her stratagems is 
rather doubtful; but at any rate, the catastrophe disposes of 
her with satisfactory completeness. Readers who like melodrama 
pure and simple—melodrama which does not pretend to be any- 
thing else—will enjoy the book. It is frankly sensational in the 
superlative degree. 

Dick. By G. F. Bradby. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—In 
Dick, or,as Mr. Bradby calls it in his sub-title, “ A Story without 
a Plot,” we have a study of boy life worthy to rank with Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts’s “Human Boy.” The book is in the form of the 
diary of a London business man, who with his wife is taking a rest 
at a quiet village on the Norfolk coast. Persuaded by his wife, 
he invites a small Rugby boy, or, as he is described by the enraged 
parents of another boy, “ Rugby bear,” whose father and mother 
are in Peru, to spend the summer holidays with them. Perhaps 
the most amusing thing in a very amusing book is the description 
of how Dick, the boy in question, is beguiled by his host and 
hostess into the perusal of his holiday task, Scott’s “Old 
Mortality,” which, as a matter of course, Dick has left behind at 
Rugby. Dick is persuaded to listen to the reading aloud of what 
he is told is “ A Sporting Knock,” by C. B. Fry, but which is in 
reality his host’s copy of the romance disguised in brown paper. 
Dick becomes interested in the story, but also suspicious. “‘ Will 
you take your dying oath,’ he said to my wife, whom he knows to 
be incapable of imposture, ‘that it is really by C. B. Fry?’ I 
thought the time had come when the truth might be 
revealed, so I said: ‘No, Dick, it is by a gentleman called 
Sir Walter Scott, and its real title is “Old Mortality.”’ 
‘Great Scott!’ exclaimed the boy, with an expression of comic 
dismay. ‘Not my holiday Tag?’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, with a smile, 
‘it is the rotten book that you left behind in your study.’ Fortu- 
nately Dick’s interest survived the shock of discovery.” Besides 
much high-spirited fun, Mr. Bradby, who, we feel sure, must be a 
schoolmaster, makes a very sound criticism on the system of 
destroying youthful imaginations with verbs in «:, and “twenty or 
thirty lines of Cxsar or Xenophon or Ovid’s word puzzles.” For 
this system Mr. Bradby says the term “ mental treadmill” should 
be substituted for that of “mental gymnastics.” Altogether, Mr. 
Bradby is to be congratulated on a very agreeable book,—a 
book which will appeal to all those who know and understand the 
heart of the boy. It will, we trust, not be long before Mr. Bradby 
gives us another and an equally entertaining volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
-ciilaialaihtid 
THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
The Great Plateau: being an Account of Exploration in Central 
Tibet, 1903, and of the Gartok Ezpedition, 1904-1905. By Captain 
©. G. Rawling. (E. Arnold. 15s. net.)—The first of Captain 





Rawling’s journeys started from Leh, and explored a considerable 
part of that lake district of Central Tibet of which Captain 
Deasy has hitherto been the chief pioneer. It is a strange, bleak 
country, where a few feet of rich soil cover often a solid mass of 
ice. He was in sight of the mighty range of the Kuan Luan, but 
his explorations were on the plateau and not in the mountains. 
The most extraordinary incident was the discovery of Captain 
Deasy’s stores when the party was on the brink of starvation. 
One of Captain Rawling’s men had accompanied the earlier 
traveller, and remembered the burying of a large quantity of 
stores at a place marked by a cairn of stones. The good luck 
which attends on courageous adventurers enabled them to find 
the spot,—surely one of the most curious of modern romances 
of travel. ‘The discovery was made that the water of 
some of the Tibetan lakes was getting fresher. For example, 
Captain Bower in 1891 found one lake salt, Captain Deasy 
in 1897 just drinkable, while Captain Rawling found it per- 
fectly sweet. The travellers had great trouble with rascally 
servants, and were ultimately turned back by the passive 
resistance of the Tibetans. “They make no appeal to arms—but 
rather to legs; if they fought they would in all probability be 
defeated, and possibly annihilated; they therefore seize the 
caravan animals, bar the road, clasp the intruder round the waist» 
bare their chests and ask to be shot; wh ereupon the traveller is 
rendered utterly powerless.” From these Tibetans Captain 
Rawling first learned of the despatch of the Tibet Mission. The 
journey was on the whole successful, for it resulted in the mapping 
of thirty-five thousand miles of hitherto unknown and unexplored 
country. The second expedition is already famous. It was under- 
taken after the return of the Tibet Mission from Lhasa to 
Gyangtse, and its main object was the exploration of the route to 
Gartok, in Western Tibet, one of the trade-marts under the 
Treaty, which no European had ever visited. The narrative is 
full of interest, for the travellers visited the Teshu Lama at 
Shigatse ; they journeyed up the valley of the Tsangpo, which in 
the main is pleasant and habitable ; they had a view of Everest from 
the north ; and they were everywhere received in the most friendly 
spirit. Not the least valuable of the chapters is that describing 
the great Manasarowar Lake and the sacred peak of Kailas Parbat, 
After leaving Gartok they crossed the Shipki Pass, and arrived 
comfortably at Simla. The style of the book is throughout clear 
and modest, the descriptions are full of vigour, and the interest 
of the subject is of the highest. More purely scientific in its 
purpose is Dr. Gottfried Merzbacher’s The Central Tian-Shan 
Mountains, 1902-1903 (John Murray, 12s. net). The author's 
principal aim was to determine the actual situation of the great 
peak of Khan-Tengri (about 23,000 feet), and he found that, 
contrary to earlier beliefs, it was not the central nucleus of the 
whole system, but a secondary spur. It must be a wonderful 
sight, for it is a complete pyramid, “cast in a single unbroken 
mould without shoulder or aréte from its topmost crest 
down to the valley.” He found a glacier, the Mylchek, some forty 
miles long, and therefore one of the greatest in the world. Dr. Merz- 
bacher received every assistance from the Russian authorities, and 
he took with him Tyrolese guides, for his interest in “ Alpinism” 
was a very real one. Besides topographical work, the expedition 
resulted in valuable contributions to geology and palaeontology. 
Some of the upland valleys in the Tian-Shan must be dreams of 
beauty, for the mountains are made of marble, so that both rock 
and snow shine in the sunlight. The wonderful photographs are 
sufficient to stir the heart of any mountaincer, but the author 
reports unfavourably of the chance of ascending any but a few 
peaks. — With the Abyssinians in Somaliland, By Major J. 
Willis Jennings, D.S.0., and Christopher Addison, M.D. Witha 
Preface by Colonel A. N. Rochfort, C.B., C.M.G. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—Major Jennings, who took part in the 
recent Somaliland Campaign, furnishes no record of fighting, but 
only of armed occupation of various districts. His narrative 
gives a vivid impression of the immense difficulties a transport 
officer has to face in that country. The book is written in high 
spirits, and there are some good sketches of sport, and much 
interesting information about the people, both Somalis and 
Abyssinians. 











THE NEW RAMBLER. 

The New Rambler. By Sir Lewis Morris. (Longmans and Co. 
6s. 6d. net.)—One naturally turns in looking through a volume of 
miscellanies to anything that the writer may see fit to say about 
Let “In the Confessional,” therefore, have the first 
place. Itis interesting to hear about the genesis of “The Epic of 
Hades.” Every one will agree that Sir Lewis Morris is here at 
his best. The subject was an inspiration, and it was worthily 
treated. It is satisfactory to know that it has been a success in 
respect of circulation. Few poems have reached a circulation of 
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nearly fifty thousand in less than thirty years. The latter part 
of this essay is occupied with some interesting reminiscences of 
Our author has naturally much to say about present- 
day poetry, and about criticism in general as it is applied to verse. 
He quotes some monstrous examples from Blackwood in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. “Endymion,” in the eyes of 
Maga, was “calm, settled idiocy,” and “Christabel” exhibited 
“from beginning to end not a ray of genius.” But then 
praise and blame were distributed for political reasons. 
There is no such excuse when Sir Lewis Morris himself has 
nothing better to say about “The Rape of the Lock” than 
that it is “frivolous.” May we venture to remark that Mr. 
Jowett had some greater gifts than that of holding his tongue, 
and that he had better reasons than Sir Lewis Morris is willing 
to allow when he advised Mr. Gladstone to make no appointment 
to a certain literary office? Every one knows what these reasons 
were, though it is impossible to state them here. Our author has, 
happily for himself, a tinge of optimism; it is not more than a 
tinge. “It is my belief that there is a distinct change, and that 
it is, on the whole, for the better,” in the progress of the world. 
But, anyhow, he has a firm belief in the characteristics of 
centuries. He was actually impatient, he frankly confesses, with 
those who insisted on the fact that the new century did not begin 
till January Ist, 1901. This distinction of centuries must not be 
pressed too far. In France the eighteenth included the rule of 
Madame de Maintenon and the Revolution; in England the nine- 
teenth began with, or soon passed into, the days of the Regency, 
and ended with the Second Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The latter 
part of Sir Lewis’s volume is occupied with addresses on 
subjects more or less closely connected with education. These 
are full of good sense, with a shade of what, without the least 
desire to depreciate, we may call local patriotism. The last of 
them is entitled “ Nationality,” and may so seem to differ from 
the rest. But its author will agree with us that Welsh nationality 
has in no respect more successfully vindicated itself than im 
the immense progress which the Principality has made of late 
years in the matter of secondary education. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Aspects of Anglicanism. By Mgr. Moyes, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 
6s. 6d. net.)—Canon Moyes’s polemic will not affect all Anglicans 
with equal force. Those who think that the Reformation was a 
great blessing, who are not ashamed to be called Protestants, who 
believe in the Orders of their Church, and are not disturbed by 
the Pope’s condemnation of them,—on such his most pointed 
missiles fall harmless. But he has some awkward dilemmas for 
those who are called “ Advanced High Churchmen,” for clerics 
who tell their congregations, “ You are going to have everything 
Roman except the Pope.” More than this it is scarcely necessary 
to say, except it be to remark that Canon Moyes’s readers—his 
book is reprinted from the Tablet—probably knowing nothing 
about the Anglican Church, might very easily misunderstand his 
twenty-ninth chapter, and take him to assert that the only 
Anglican missionary effort in the East was the very insignificant 
mission to the Nestorian Christians. This is surely a harmless 
matter,—Canon Moyes allows so much. It might even indirectly 
promote their return to orthodoxy. But we must allow for our 
author’s surprise; “one hardly knows where to look in the history 
of the Church for anything remotely resembling it.” It is 
certainly very unlike the methods which the Roman Church 
employed, to the missionary efforts of St. Dominic, for instance, 
among the Albigenses, or the vigorous assertion of orthodoxy 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day which Gregory XIII. hailed with such 
delight. These could hardly be described as “pouring in oil and 
wine,” to use Canon Moyes’s own illustration. 


In Further Ardennes. By the Rev. T. H. Passmore. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—“ Further Ardenne” is practically 
the “Grand Duchy of Luxembourg.” This is a region which has 
had very remarkable experiences. For centuries it was a battle- 
field for hostile Powers, and as such has probably suffered as 
much as any country in the world. Even now its future is not 
assured. There is no heir-apparent to the dukedom, which must 
go in the male line, and the hcir-presumptive is not definitely 
marked out. The claimants are not, however, likely to fight for 
it. Mr. Passmore is both historical and descriptive, and in both 
characters shows much energy. Among the many curious things 
that he has to tell us, nothing is more strange than “ Echternach 
and its Dance.” This is a kind of ritual which now survives only 


in Abyssinia.and at Echternach. Whence it came no one exactly 





a 


knows, but it is one of the unnumbered accommodations 
Christianity to the beliefs and practices which it ej e 
: : either eon. 
quered or incorporated. It is part, therefore, of a histo, 
which is scarcely edifying, but has to be considered, neverthelens 
It is the eternal naturam ezxpellas furca tamen USqUE Tecurret 
over again. Luxembourg was never touched, as Mr. Passmore 
records with manifest delight, by what he is pleased to call « dull 
Lutheran respectability,” and is, therefore, just the place where 
such a survival might naturally be found. Mr. Passmore’s style 
is somewhat restless, so to speak ; he is not content with describing 
what he sees, or expressing what he thinks, in plain 
But he has certainly given us here an entertaining, and in a way 
instructive, volume. We must say that he pleases us least when 
he is writing on matters which have a religious aspect, 

The Brighton Road. By Charles G. Harper. (Chapman and 
Hall. 18s.)—Mr. Harper has written about many roads, some of 
them far more famous, historically famous, we might say, than 
that which he now celebrates. The Bath Road and the Great 
North Road, to mention two only of the eleven of which he has 
already written, must be allowed precedence over the Brighton 
Road. This is but fifty-one and a half miles in length, measured 
from Westminster Bridge (South) to the Aquarium, There jg 
an alternative route by Godstone, East Grinstead, and Lewes, 
measuring fifty-nine miles ; and another by Dorking, Horsham, and 
Mockbridge, fifty-seven and a half miles in length. Then it does 
not go back to a very remote antiquity. Brighton was practi- 
cally discovered by George [V. The Brighton Road as a business 
concern did not last much more than half-a-century. There has 
been a sentimental revival, as it may be called, and there was for 
some years a real business revival in the Parcel Mail. The Post 
Office had made an improvident bargain with the railway 
companies, giving them fifty-five per cent. of the postage for 
their share of the freight. As the railways refused any concession, 
the Post Office started horsed mails. That to Brighton ran from 
June, 1887, to June, 1905. (Mr. Harper gives the picture of its 
last run, and a very pretty picture it is, though it hardly seems 
in place as a frontispiece to this particular book.) It was started 
in a way which does credit to the historical sense of the Postmaster- 
General of the time. The guard had a blunderbuss and a hor, 
and he had been guard on the latest of the coaches. Alas! the 
horsed van has given way to the petrol van. Mr. Harper supplies 
all kinds of interesting and picturesque details about the men, 
the vehicles, the passengers, the places they passed through, the 
adventures which they met with. We need not praise his way, 
which is too well known to need commendation, or the skill of his 
pencil, which has been helped by old prints and pictures. This 
is a book out of which a great deal of pleasure may be got. 


Literature as an Aid to Teaching. By Alan Northman. (Sunday 
School Union. 1s. net.)\—We would not say a word that could 
tell against the predominance of the literary element in education ; 
but we do not altogether welcome the help of Mr. Northman, 
His observations are somewhat trite, but they might pass. It is 
when he comes to give his list of books that he fails conspicuously, 
He does not include “ Paradise Lost,” because it has not been his 
“fortune to know any one who had a familiar acquaintance with 
that poem beyond the connecting of it with a certain drudgery in 
schooldays.” We can only say with Dominie Sampson, “ Pro- 
digious!” In “poetry” we miss Spenser, Pope, Cowper, Shelley, 
and Byron. In fiction, “'Tess of the D’Urbervilles” might surely 
give place, in view of the fact that the list was made for readers of 
the Sunday School Chronicle, to, say, “'The Trumpet Major.” Why 
such anachronisms as “ The Tower of London,” “The Romance of 
the Forest,” and “ The Scottish Chiefs”? And why no “ Princess 
of Thule” in the novels of William Black? We doubt, con- 
sidering the readers, the wisdom of suggesting “ Wuthering 
Heights,” “New Grub Street,” “Les Misérables,” “The Wages 
of Sin.” What about “P. B. Shelley: Poet and Pioneer”? 
“Pioneer” of causes which hardly commend themselves to the 
Sunday School Union. 


On Leprosy and Fish Eating. By Jonathan Hutchinson. (4. 
Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—“The object of this book,” 
writes Mr. Hutchinson in his preface, “is to carry conviction to 
my readers that the fundamental cause of the malady known as 
true leprosy is the eating of fish in a state of commencing decom- 
position.” He disclaims any hostility to fish diet generally. It 
is the consumption of decaying fish that is dangerous. He denies 
the contagiousness of leprosy ; it is, he thinks, communicated by 
something in the incriminated diet. Of course, this may mean ia 
effect something practically equivalent to contagion. Mr. Hutchin- 
son has taken great pains to verify his theory. He heard of 
phenomena in South Africa and in India which seemed to 
invalidate it, and he took journeys to both countries 
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investigated the alleged facts. His inquiries strengthened his 
conviction. We cannot discuss the question, but we may give a 
significant statement on which explanation is invited. The 
southern half of China, it seems, suffers from leprosy; the 
northern half does not. “In the Pekin district there is next to 
no fish and abundance of salt; in the Canton district there is 
plenty of fish and no salt but what is imported.” 


The Prevention of Senility. By Sir James Crichton-Browne. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Our author emphasises the 
pitiable difference between the conditions of manual and in- 
tellectual labour. A sawyer who can earn 45s. a week at forty 
falls to 20s. at sixty-five. He knows his work as well as ever, but 
his fingers have lost their nimbleness. On the other hand, there 
are brain centres which develop much more slowly. The writer, 
for instance, loses something, doubtless, as years go on, but he 
gains also; anyhow, if the balance is not kept quite even, it is 
not seriously depressed. Sir J. Crichton-Browne does not tell us 
exactly how to prevent senility. To do that effectually one must 
begin with one’s grandfather at the very least. Still, the old may 
learn something and may get much comfort from his pages. The 
second essay, “A Sanitary Outlook,” contains both warning and 
encouragement. It points out evils, but it opens a view of 
mitigations, and even remedies. 


Henry Irving: a Biography. By Percy Fitzgerald. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a new edition of a book which was 
originally published in Irving’s lifetime, and has been now carried 
toa conclusion. And a melancholy conclusion it is. Irving had 
as great a success as any man in his profession has ever made, 
but he had to work for his livelihood when he knew that work 
meant imminent danger to life. He was in his sixty-sixth year 
when he died. It is true that his effects realised £20,000; but 
then, as his biographer puts it, this value, which was far above 
their intrinsic worth, came to them from his death. 


The Spurgeon Family. By W. Miller Higgs. (Elliot Stock. 
6s, net.)—Mr. Higgs has taken a world of pains in tracing the 
descent of the family of the Spurgeons of Halstead. Its antiquity 
is more than respectable, even if it does not go back as much as 
four centuries and a half. The chain is not absolutely perfect in 
its earlier part. The witnesses to a deed of 1465 who sign them- 
selves “John Spirjon” and “Thomas Spirjon” are only conjec- 
turally claimed. About the middle of the next century we find 
Spurgeons at Halstead. A Richard Spurgeon held land there in 
1551, and Mr. Higgs writes that “the probability is that this 
Richard was the direct ancestor of Charles Haddon Spurgeon.” 
He knows, of course, that “ probability ” is not a favourite word 
with genealogists. But we are now near to firm ground. In 1566 
a certain John Spurgeon of Halstead married Joan Wangford and 
had, among other children, a son Vincent. Vincent had a son 
Clement; of Clements there were seven generations; the last of 
the seven (as far as this particular descent is concerned) had a 
son James ; this James had a son John, and John’s eldest son was 
the famous preacher, Charles Haddon. The father survived till 
the year 1902. The notable thing about this descent is the long 
residence of the family in one neighbourhood. This cannot be 
called frequent, even when there is the retaining force of settled 
property. But in this case there does not seem to have been even 
& continuous tenancy of property. Is it fanciful to infer a 
certain sturdiness and tenacity of character from a fact so un- 
usual? Many admirers of the great preacher will be interested 
in these particulars of his descent.. The book, we may add, is 
being sold for the benefit of the Stockwell Orphanage and the 
poor of Halstead. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1906. (Horace Cox. 20s.)— 
Crockford, of which this is the thirty-eighth issue, appears to be 
well kopt up to its high standard of accuracy and promptitude. 
The preface, to which one always turns with more interest than 
prefaces commonly arouse, touches on topics of importance. 
Some of these may be included under the general term of clerical 
income. Some wrong seems to be done by the narrow limits of 
legal deductions. The question what these should be is not easily 
settled, but the restriction to Land-tax and rates is scarcely just. 
Easter dues, again, ought surely to be definitely exempted from 
Income-tax. The term “dues” is misleading. Whether or no the 
parson has a legal claim to fourpence at Easter from every home, 
the claim is practically obsolete, and the payment when made is 
a gift. As to the general poverty of the clergy, the subject is 
full of difficulty. A small number of incumbents are not worth 
any stipend, however meagre. They would not find employment 
in any other religious body. And the presence of these injuriously 
affects the others. But the question cannot be discussed on this 
occasion, 





Nisbet's Golf Year-Book, 1906. Edited by John L. Low. (Nisbet 
and Co. 38s. 6d.)—This Year-Book gives, besides the Rules of 
Golf, the results of the great competitions of ‘the year, and of 
minor events, matches, tournaments, &., a “Who's Who” of 
players—(1) professionals, (2) amateurs—and a list of golf clubs, 
with particulars of course, subscriptions, membership, &c. 


Our Heritage in the Land. By Harold E. Moore. (P. 8S. King 
and Son. 1s. net.)—Sir William Mather furnishes an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Moore’s pamphlet, and also reprints the scheme which 
he laid before the Parliamentary Committee on “ Distress from 
Want of Employment” which sat in the Session of 1895, under 
the chairmanship of the present Prime Minister. This scheme, 
briefly described, suggests farm colonies established by State aid. 
Mr. Moore deals with related subjects, and has much to tell us in 
the way both of suggestion and of experience. It would take us 
too far were we to attempt to criticise, or even to describe, his treat- 
ment of these matters, but we commend the pamphlet to the 
attention of our readers. 





The Antiquary, Vol. XLI. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.)\—There are 
as usual many curiosities in this volume, and not a few which 
are much more. Such is the article on “ Edward III. in Allitera- 
tive Prophecy.” It is a very careful study, and the method 
followed might be used with effect in dealing with many similar 
phenomena which present themselves in the byways of history, 
Such, too, is Miss C. M. Spender’s account of “Four Tudor 
Wills.” It is most useful to accumulate information about social 
conditions in the half-century before the Reformation. These 
wills belong to the period 1494-1503. John Greenstreet in 1494 
leaves his widow 10s. a year as a charge on his chief property, 
Greenstreet Farm, but he charges other lands with £6 13s. 4d. 
for the repairs of a church, and the same sum for Mass-priests. 
There were numerous other bequests for religious purposes. We 
do not value the testator’s piety as much as Miss Spender seems 
todo. His son William in 1533 was still more pious after the 
same fashion. The rent of his land was set aside for ten years to 
pay for Masses. The daughters had dowries provided for them, 
but if they died before marriage the money was to go for Masses, 
not for their souls, but for their father’s, This is a strange piety; 
we do not wonder at what Miss Spender calls the “ storm” that 
swept these things away. 


We have received Part V. of a Treatise on Zoology, Edited by 
E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. This consists of “Mollusca,” by Paul 
Pelsener, D.Sc. (A. and C. Black, 15s. and 12s. 6d. net). 
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Bedwell (C. E. A.), The Increase of the Epise: oP ate, cr Sv< v9 (Longmans) net 2/6 
Bell (L..), Electric P »wer Transmission, 8vo ........... ‘ .(Spon) net 17/0 


Benson (E. F.), The Angel of Pain, cr 8vo....... " (Heinemann) 60 


Bliss (F. J.), Development of Palestine Explor: . mm, cr 8¥o 


Indder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Booth (W. H.), Water Softening and ee ee (Constable) net 7/6 
Bose (J. C.), Plant Response, 8vo . <osseeeeeeees( LORgQmans) 21/0 
Broise (R M. De La), Saint Mary the Virwin, cr 8vo .. ssseeeeee(Duckworth) 30 
Buckrose (J. E.), The Wood E: ad, er 8vo. ica ..(Hutchinson) 60 
Burgin (G. B.), The Only World, er 8vo .............. -oeeeeeeee(Hutebingon) 60 
Calvert (A. F.), Summer in San Sebastian, Svo ................ (E. Mathews) 5/0 
Castle (A. & E.), If Youth but Knew, cr 8vo er % & Elder) 60 
Creed (Mrs.), Children of the Sun, er 8vo..... : (A, Melrose) 6/0 


Crockett (8. R.), Kid MecGhie, cr 8vo . ti Clarke) 60 
Cutting (M. 8.), Little Stories of M: arried Life. cr 8v< © (HH vider & Stoughton 5/0 
Diehl (A. M.), Room with Variations, cr 8vo ; (Long) 6/0 
Donat (K. von), The Battle of Mukden, Svo (Rees) net 60 
Doughty (C. M.), The Dawn in Britain, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Duckworth) net each 46 
Downey (E.), Charles Lever: his Life in his Letters, 2 vols. 8vo 


(W. Blackwood) net 21/0 
Durand (Sir E.), Cyrus the Great om < 4to.. .. (8S. Appleton) net 10/€ 
Fanshawe (R.), Corydon, cr 8vo.. eter . (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Grey (C.), A Manse Rose, cr 8vo ... n0se cocconsesees eve cnecss (Cassell) 36 
Hannan (C.), Thuka of the Moon, cr TN eS Sipe (Digby & Long) 60 
Harrison (F.), Nicephorus. a Tragedy, cr 8vo ........ (Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Harrold (J.B), Digesting Returns into Summaries, er 8vo (Me viklejohn) net 2/6 
Herbert (W. V.), By Paths in the Balkans, 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Higgs (H.), The Spurgeon Family, 400 .........cccceeeceeserneeeeves (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Hocking (S. K.), A Human Face, cr 8V0.............. 00. sss000e ...(Cassell) 3/6 
Holstein (A. de), Serf Life in Russia, cr Sv« : (Heinemann) 3/6 
Home Life with ‘Herbert Spencer, by ** Two.” er Svo..........00 Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Hyde (D.), The Religious Songs of Conn: acht, 2 vols. cr 8vo ...( yi eis net 10/0 


Innes (A. D.), The Tudor Statesmen, 8¥0 .............ccceceeeeeeseeeeee (Nash) net 15/0 
Isherwood (G. ), Monumental Brasses in the Bedfordshire Chure a: cr 8vo 


E. Stock) 3/6 
Johnstone (H. M.), A History of Tactics, 4t0 2.0.0.0... ccceccececereees (Rees) net 15/0 
Jones (C. E.), A Matter of Temperament, cr 8V0................cceceese0 (Nisbet) 6/0 
Jones (D. M.), A Maid of Normandy, cr 8vo ............. ...(W. Blackwood) 60 
Kenealy (A.), An American Duchess, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Lady of the Decoratio ym (The), cr 8vo.......... ..seee( Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Lamington (Lord), In the Days of the Dandies, cr 8vo ........... (Nash) net 3/6 
Lee (C.), Cosmic Ethics, cr8vo .. eee -esseseeee(Drane) 36 
Little (Mrs. A.), A Millionaire's ¢ ‘ourtship, “er Bvo pneonnasemeuses (Unwin) 690 
Lounsbery (G. C.). Love's Testament, er 8vo . (Lane) net 3/6 
Lyall (D.), The Sign of the Golden Fleece, or 8vo . ‘(ow ider & Stoughton) 6/0 
Macfarlane (W.), Principles and Practice of Iron and Steel Manufacture, 
CB BVO .000000 000 encvecs serevee see sceccescossecsocee pocenceecce cocsene (Longmans) net 34 






Marsh (C. F.), Mr. Baxter, Sportsman, cr 8vo .... (Smith & Elder) 6/0 


Middlemass (J.), A Veneered Scamp, cr 8vo ........... seseeeeeeeenee( Ong) 60 
Mukerji (U. N.), Nutrition and Dysentery, 1: 2mo (K. Paul) net 348 
Newman (J. C. H.), Notes on Military Law, cr 8vo.. (Rees) net 26 


Norris (W.), Modern Steam Road Wagons, 8vo ...... ' (Longmans) net 74 
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Oliver (F. S.), Alexander Hamilton, Svo (Constable) net 12/6 - 
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Whishaw (F.), The Great Green God, cr 8vo 
Whisperings from the Great: Autograph Birthday Album, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
White (P.), Mr. John Strood, Cr 8V0 ....s.scsssssessesceersessesersereeeeee(Constable) 6/0 
Withers (J. W.), Euclid’s Parallel Postulate, er 8vo (K, Paul) net 6/6 
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LIBERTY vwiseRTy & Co. LONDON CRETONNES 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 








\ 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO. Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments. 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever. 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 

Apparatuses on view at the Company’s address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Lid., 
564 GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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profits derivable from the Company's Life Department eon wal 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted pelt 
bonuses in the new series to —t at the rate of 30s on 
per annum on sums assu and on pr uses. 
valuation will be made after December Steet shen ‘ 


per cent. 
The next 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CaP 
— POLICIES are granted on evens 
erms, 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 








Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wittuam Srezet, E,C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 





EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 

NATIONAL 


Everybody knows 
that it 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 
Invaluable 





FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835, 
PROVIDENT ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825. 








Assurances at very low premiums Ave Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for yearsj cent, per annum. 


Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SecreTarr. 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ar 
Warehousing 


Department affords absolutely 
Competitive Estimates unrivalled advantages at the 
Sree of charge. lowest rates in London. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 

HAMPTONS Booklet W210. 

“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 

PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 8.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—@—- 
OvTsIps PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
qesccccccccecvccces Sls 12 0 espe Colman Ceatndet Page) 68 ‘ s 





~ Oe cli 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ...... a 
Ba ag (Can -Column) 3 8 0O| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .+-seceeeevereee £16 16 O| Inside Page .....cccceeseeeefl4 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and Is.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Half- 


Yearly. menniy, Quarterly. 

6 to an rt of the United Yearly. 

sags — | pretneteeediegs erccccccccccccce . 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Judin: tage to any of the Australasian 

m Colonia America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. 


gounty OF LONDON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESSES. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
Appointment to the under-mentioned posts :— 

Head-Mistress, L.C.C. Stockwell Secondary School, Hackford Road, 
Stockwell, S.W. 

Head-Mistress, L.C.C. Southwark Secondary School, |Southwark Park 
Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 

These Schools have hitherto been conducted as Pupil-Teacher Centres, but 
will, as from August next, be conducted as Secondary Schools for Girls, and 
will be open to younger Girls as well as Girls of 16 years of age. 

Candidates must have had experience of teaching in Secondary Schools. 

The commencing Salary has been fixed at £300 a year. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Saturday, April 14th, 1906, accompanied by copies of Three Testimonials of 
recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful Candidates, invited to attend the 
Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, put no other 


mses. 
“Ss ing, either directly or indirectly, will be id 
' 4 " G. L. GOMME. 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices 


Victoria Embankment, Ww.c. 
| | eaten SECONDARY SCHOOL for BOYS, EXETER. 
HEAD-MASTER. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS from GRADUATES of any 
BRITISH UNIVERSITY for the ition of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
School, the appointment to date from the Ist August, 1906, or such earlier 
date as the successful Candidate is able to enter upon the duties of the office. 
The emoluments will consist of a House adjoining the School, with a fixed 
salary of £100 per annum, and a Capitation Fee of £1 10s. on each Pupil in the 
School. The present numbers in attendance are 180. 

The School occupies an important position in the educational system of the 
City of Exeter, and development is contemplated in the immediate future so 
as to make it eligible for recognition under the Regulations for Secondary 
Schools of the Board of Education. 

Applications (forms of which can be obtained of the Clerk) and Testimonials 
are to be in my ds not later than the 14th April. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification, 

JOHN E. DAW, Clerk to the Governors, 

Dated 14th March, 1906. 13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

ANCHESTER WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS 
ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED (about July 20th) for the above Institution; 
& Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom preferred. Average 
number of scholars, boys and girls, 240. Education given is of the standard of 
the Cambridge Local and the Government Science and Art Examinations.— 
Applications, stating if married, age, qualifications, experience, salary 
required, together with three recent Testimonials, to be ad , not later 
than April 14th, to the undersigned. 

J. P. BEID, Secretary. 


Offices: 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
GAS CUMPANY. 


SALE OF £40,000 FOUR PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 

The Directors OFFER for SALE Lf TENDER £4,000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK, to be issued under the provisions of the Newcastle- 
ha ty =] and Gateshead Gas Act, 1901. 
on the 2nd April, 1906. 

Any amount of Stock being not less than £5 or a multiple thereof may be 
applied for. A deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
for must accompany each Tender, and the balance be paid on or before the 
~— June, 1906. Interest at the rate of 4 ~~ cent. per annum will be allowed 
st Joe April upon deposits and prepaid balances, dividend accruing from 


The gas sold in 1905 i 
nS was Sree ents feet, and during the last ten 
The Company has always paid its full statutory dividends, 
MINIMUM PRICE—PAR, 
mr i and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the 


: (Signed) (THOS, WADDOM, Secretary. 
85 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, : 
13th March, 1906. 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
Send re. sah ene bmp may hg Ly known as “ BERGERE.” 
Strand, Loudon "Wr we. price. x 95, Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


112 6....016 3....0 8 2 


PTererrI eee eee 








VArati 





da disqua 











Applications receivable up to 10 a.m. 








ITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—WANTED, SECRETARY to the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Education Committee. Candidates must not be less than 
30 nor more than 45 years of , and should have practical knowledge of the 
Law and Administration of Education, and organising ability. Com- 
mencing salary £500 per annum, rising by annual increments of toa 
maximum of £700. The aqpeenes will enable the successful candidate to 
participate (if desired) in the benefits of the Newcastle Corporation Super- 
annuation Fand,—Forms of Application can be obtained from, and must be 
returned fully completed not later 30th April, 1906, to, ALFRED GODDARD, 
Esq., Education Offices, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, d d ‘* Applicati 
Secretary.” Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be considered a dis- 
qualification. 20th March, 1906. 


EAD-MASTER REQUIRED (after Summer Vacation) 
for WESTMINSTER CITY SCHOOL.—Subject to provisions 
Scheme, the Governors will proceed to fill this vacancy early in Candi- 
dates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom and be under 
45 years of age. On present attendance the stipend and fees offered will 
amount to about £600 a year, exclusive of superannuation fund, and good 
unfurnished house (rent and rate free), coals and gas. Send addressed foolscap 
envelope for printed particulars. 
Applications must reach the undersigned not later than April 19th. 
C, 


SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 
Office: 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


B270s2 COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.—Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent by May 4th to the SECRETARY, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 

OF LEEDS. 


HE UNIVERSITY 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of 
ASSISTANT-LECTURER in FRENCH, which will become vacant on 
October Ist, 1906. Salary, £200. Preference will be given to a Universit 
Graduate speaking French and English and with a knowl of Frenc 
Literature and Romance Philology.—Copy of the Prospectus in Arts, showing 
the present classes in French, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, by 
whom applications for the appointment will be received up to April 30th. 


A RESIDENT SCIENCE MISTRESS is REQUIRED 
in September next. A Graduate or equivalent preferred. Elemen 
Botany and ctical Biology essential. Salary according to qualifications an: 
experience.—Forms of a may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL of 

the Training College for Schoolmistresses, Darlington. 


A N EDITOR is REQUIRED for one of the Leadin 
Papers in the East. To an able man of education who is acquain’ 
with the Politics of the Far East, and who has also first-class Journalistic 
experience, the Directors are prepared to offer liberal terms.—Box 119, The 

Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ANTED.—GENTLEMAN with experience in manage- 

ment of Land and Stock, and knowledge of business generally, to 

res Nave gn “y — ~ —— of British ps ae a 

ull sympathy wit rotestant Missionary work. josing ‘er- 

ences—W. CECIL HARRIS, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

N OPPORTUNITY occurs for a LADY with means 

to develop the work of a deeply interesting Guild, under the most 

influential support, and having a medium (in which an interest could be 

acquired) of the highest standing and world-wide circulation. Only principals 

can be dealt with.—Apply by letter, in the first instance, to Miss H, 
BEDFORD, Writers’ Club, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


UPIL in AGRICULTURE and LAND AGENCY 
taken by GENTLEMAN (married) farming 400 Acres, Gloucestershire. 
Second-Class Honours, Oxford; Diploma Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester. Land Agency experience in three Counties. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution.—Box 120, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOOH Limited 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium uired, no 
salary paid. Term of Indentures 4 years.—Apply, by letter ly, to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 






































UFFOLK.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, during the 
Spring and Summer Months, a COTTAGE, containing three Sitting and 
five Bedrooms. It is near the Church and Post Office, and has good O) 
w.c., Stable, and Coachhouse.—Apply Estate Office, Buxhall, Stowmarket. 


ANKERTON, KENT.—SMALL HOUSE TO LET, 

FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED. On high ground; three minutes 

from beach, facing sea; dining and drawing rooms, three bedrooms, dressing- 

room, bath (hot and cold supply), kitchen, &c.; conservatory; small garden. 

Rent—unfurnished, £35; furnished, 34 guineas a week.—Address HUGHES, 
Tankerton. 


ry\O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and OTHERS. 


QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 
able. Terms, 6s. a day. 
Mise FRASER, Hangersley Hill, Ringwood. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 


No OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 

station to Tadworth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. q 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
, Art, Music, English, &c, Visiting Professors. 




















Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical suipes ; Miss BERVON. 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 2xp, 
tus on application. 


ostal 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
Wi i LA, 
For Eooaportns, apply to the SECRETARY, CLA. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
eIT. ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, 2 RANDOLPH 
Ne} CRESCENT, EDINBURGH.—VACANCY for clever GIRL of 16 or 17 


willing to work. Special reduced fees for one able to give slight 
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CruR0n EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel ificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various t, of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
° ised to illustrate modern methods of teaching 

ull particulars on application to the Principal. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 

1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 

2. 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Hend-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


HOME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district near 
LOND: 
E 











NDON. Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 
of home. PERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman's 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
tennis court, and garden.—‘‘ EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, 


Rerate HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


FOR WO 
yA LA peat § OF LONDON). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, f; 
£60, and several bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the ox £3 to 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from J ege, will 
July 7th, we. snes must be cates’ before zme Ist. The College p 2nd to 
dents for mdon Degrees and a or Oxford repares 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year. — aes Examinations, 
_ } amp TERM BEGINS on APRIL 2st. 
‘or forms of entry and further particulars apply to th 
Holloway College, Englefield rod ag Surrey. ted “ SECRETARY, Royal 


T ONDON (RO FRE ;CHOOL on 
[080 (BOTaL FERS BOerirA1) SOWDOL Op 
8 HUNTER STREET, W.c. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1906. Stua 

ing on that date can compete for the Entrance Sch ate enter. 

October, ect Ger the Beat olarships awarded ia 
Special Classes are arran or the Preliminary Scienti 

Examinations of the University of London. f wentific and MB, BS, 

Particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary 

' 


Miss DOUIE, M.B, 
J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean, 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUFSTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
- . “4 K ~ gp EDY. 
‘ees, £25 per term. Instrumenta usic an aucing are tl 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the med ny ene 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term, 











AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 
Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 
or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large unds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, hetevcnsea, apply Principal. 


IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Bank ScHoo.. 
inci Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
ire charge taken. Large house and garden 
MILD CLIMATE. MODERATE FEES. 
permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.R.S., 











neipals : 
HOME LIFE AND g00D 


Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gontlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ERBYSHIRE.—_THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
imited number of Girls. Good house, extensive -grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation. Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. 








ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
ood education. Special attention to development of chesecinn, Sinaia, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
WELLS 


mUuNBRIODGE 


LICENSED BOARDING HOUSE for HIGH SCHOOL. Bracing air, good 
food. Successful in Scholarship Examinations. 
Apply Miss JULIAN, M.A, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 

Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the of Peter- 

house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 

REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 

_ HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 

M.A. Boarding and Day School. ouse with good Garden near the Heath. 

Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games. 


II\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training. 
cxcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lon- 
don. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages ; Pre: tion for Foreign 
Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, South Kensington, S.W. 

















ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOB GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St And is idered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Meyer Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
St, Katharines ge, St. Andrews, 
































Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. E!phin’s School, Darle 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, ee 
TS 
She GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col. 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words. 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's: 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.BS: 
Mr. Arthur Milman. ” 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY &rz, 
IDMOUTH, DEVON, KENANDY, MANOR ROAD— 
Home School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Bracing air, equable climate 
beautiful neighbourhood, good garden, sea bathing, riding, golf. Thoroughly 
good education. Excellent Examination results. Nature study. Daily 
physical exercises (Sandow system if required), PRINCIPALS—Miss 
CARMAN and Miss ABBEY. 
ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog. 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Iliustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnbam College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, ul training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 
OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest ts of Great Britain. Trained 

English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
——— the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. ‘Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 
PRINCIPAL, Lianrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of und; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
oo Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
ork. 


TAZ BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends COUNTRY 














HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Poultry Farm. Very 
Beautiful country. Charge and tuition of Children 
is in poultr, wee | and domestic 

delicate Girls.—Apply Lady BEAU- 
or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm 


healthy. Gravel soil. 
undertaken; also training of Lady rn y 
economy. Ideal home for backward an 
MONT, Swannington House, Leicester; 
Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. _ Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUEB- 
BACH.—Thorough education iv bracing moorland air. Highest references, 








——$<$<—— 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium) Mrs, 
DER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women a8 Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physio Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
ey Dip te awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. é ‘ 
Peat STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
as a profession are received as Health Students for a s ] 
jystruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment.-Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


E. Lyttelton, D.D. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ad in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Tllustrated Prospectus. 


MHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised -by the Board of Education as a Lxrry! College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepured for the Examima- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 





are train 














A ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS,.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, NW: 


‘TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Munisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


‘| tae EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 














Head-Mistress. Pees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ...... Miss H. Walsh a & 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford...............« Miss C, I, Dodd, M.A. £40-245 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


earner eae St. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised y +s Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN PoLicE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
ides ean S C H O O 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 2lst. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, ‘The School Honse, Felsted, Essex. 


IGGLES WICK SCHOOL 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


LENALMOVN D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions ie Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
ae apply to the Rev, the WARDEN, ‘Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
erth, N.B, 


rv va 7 r v 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 1906. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. varying in value from £30 to £25 per 


aunum, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on April 25th and 26th.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 











next 

















l XETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
i for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on April 10th and llth, those of the 
highest value reducing the fees to less than £30 per annum.—Apply to the 
Head-Master, W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A, 


(2OwBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
entice, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
rill and Breathing Exercises daily._Apply B. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 


Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small 


Public School with large endowment of Scholarships to the Univer- 
— Strong Teaching Staff. encouraging wide interests. Varied outdoor 
Me. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 4th. Vacancies in Boarding 
ouses for next Term.—Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, Head-Master, 








ial course of . 





iBMincrAN AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doo., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
FREDERICK CORDER, F.R.A.M. 


SESSION 1905-1906, 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 18th to December 16th); 
Winter Term (January 15th to April 7th); Summer Term (April 9th to 
June 23rd), 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera, 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 


Visitor .., 
Principal .... an 
Visiting Examiner 








The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8 to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
will be transferred at the end of the current term from its present quarters at 
Routenburn, Largs, to New Premises in Nithsdale, 34 miles north of the town 
of Dumfries, and “7 there on or about May 4th. The house faces 
south, and stands in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in 
leasant and beautiful scenery. Playing-fleld 114 acres, private Golf Course, 
) roareny en Court, large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. 
Head-Master: N. MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head 
of Preparatory Department of Loretto School), present address: Routenburn 
School, Largs, Ayrshire; after April Ist, as above. 
\HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 





The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 

Pk tladiate PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


W 4kWick rad 











SCHOOL.—First- Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head- Master. 


ISPHAM LODGE, 











vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 

Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, and 2th JUNE. 


or particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, NAVY CLASS. 
Boys are Trained from nine onwards for Entrance into R.N. College, 
Osborne. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








EACONSFIELD, BUCKS.—NORFOLK HOUSE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Boys prepared for the Public Schools 

and Royal Navy. Individual attention to Backward Boys. Special care of 

health, Games properly taught. Very healthy, dry, and bracing.—Prospectus, 
recent Scholarship Suecesses, &c., from C. T. MARCON, M.A.Oxon. 


yy PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. Tl. N. H. SMITH- 
\j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. : 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.0. 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation, 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec, 











JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list of successes and full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. es wae 
NH ERBORN E SQ 0.0L. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI.- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3 th, 
and 3ist. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £2 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURBS the 
College, Cheltenham, 
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Roerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
; CIRENCESTER, 
‘ Patrnoxs—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Tentegents, Surveyors,Agricul intending Colonists,&c, 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
Bengpertes of Curriculum, ah, Setease Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those concern- 
ng See Examinations (March 20th and 2lst) to the HEAD-MASTER, 
paratory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
tition iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 

the first instance for boys intended for the pont. Class,—Apply to the 

WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, AR CLASS. 

Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 

Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 
Bay. 4}hrs. from Londonon Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 

1906, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 

Ronee) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

= ay | nee particulars may be from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A.,, 
-Master. 


ANCING OOLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 

SEVEN EXHIBITIONS at least (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will 

be offered for Competition on July 5th.—For full particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board, Recognised by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. plendid New Science Buildings. 
Twenty-two Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, &c., in last seven years.—For 
Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
nspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.) 


LUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be Offered for Competition by Examina- 
tion on June 14th and 15th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to the Governors. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E, LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dosomaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Engl —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


For 
Diplomas, 
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IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desi Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 


Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 


mch language exclusively spoken. poeta advantages for Drawing and 
euiating. oderate terms.—Address V: Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
rieure, 





M480 SEVIGNE, 11 RUE GUSTAVE ZEDE; 
PARIS. Small Educational Home for Young Ladies, Languages, 
Arts. Summer in Switzerland.—Mlle. GLATZ. 


ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED 


\A by German Clergyman’s Widow, from 52 guineas per annum. Private 
sitting-room for families. Exceedingly pretty and inexpensive place, with 
great educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music, for seven guineas 

rannum. Detached house, with garden and tennis court, in ducal grounds, 

ra; concerts; late dinner. Bracing climate, as near the Thuringian 

ountains. Shooting. References amongst English Army and Clergy. English 
church.—Address, Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. , he med buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














LONDON. 


CRANSTON’S 
HOTELS. 


(UNLICENSED.) 


To meet the demand for accommodation in 
these Hotels, and to prevent as far as possible 
a recurrence of the disappointment and 
inconvenience to visitors who have been 
unable hitherto to secure rooms, the 
Proprietors have opened the 


IVANHOE HOTEL. 
Telegrams—* Redgauntlet.” Bloomsbury Street, 
. 300 Rooms. 
Same Proprietorship— 
THE KENILWORTH. 


Telegrams—“ Everyone.” 200 Rooms. 
THE WAVERLEY. 
Telegrams—* Robsart.” 150 Rooms, 


Inclusive charge for Bed, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath, 5/- 


These Hotels are pronounced by the entire Press to be 
the best in London. 





SUC CA TS. @ Bi 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
To gaSILY cHOOsE RELIABLE SCHOOLS, consvutt 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Red cloth, 1,034 pp., 1s, 6d,; post-free, 2s. 
Gives particulars of Preraratory, Privats, and Pustic Scxoots for Bors | 
Turors for Agmy, Navy, and Universities; and a Fine Selection 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIBLS. 
Prospectuses and advice forwarded, free of charge, if detailed statement of 
requirements be given. 


J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selecti of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craveu Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Zeewreétzniasé WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further vc 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, c 
CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
OLYMPIC GAMES CRUISE, April 11th to April 30th. 
£1 4, 14s. NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 


TANGIER, LISBON, &., May lst. 
£10 16s, 64. ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE. 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 




















ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. Market. Family trade our Speciality, Guaranteed , Carriage 
SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 18a Hanover | Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s, 6d.; 1llbs., 
3s.; 14lbs., 3s. 6d.; 21lbs., 58. List, jicw! free. ime Cured Fish.— 


Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient ?” 
Price 3d., post-paid. 


DUCATION.—PROSPECTUSES and PARTICULARS 
of SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
in ENGLAND and ABROAD 
supplied to parents free of yo State full requirements. 
DIRECTOR, University Agency, 122 Regent Street, London. Est. 1858. _ 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
HOOLS in England and on the Contineut,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 











NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s.; t 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in on, cash on delivery.— 

CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 











OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King st 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who Costeered ¥. of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWABTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


TH 


+“ AQUASCUTUM” 
COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


The Cloth and Waterproofing are both 
specially prepared, and can ONLY be 
obtained from us or our appointed agents. 


Insist on seeing the name 
on every garment. None 
genuine unless bearing 
an ‘Aquascutum’ Label. 


SoLE MAKERS :— 


AQUASCUTUM L*. 


100 REGENT STREET, W. 
THEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD 


and about GOD, based entirely on GOD’S WORKS, notably in 
the higher nature of man. 

REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which 
are never in dispute, and are the True Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World. 


THEISTIC LITERATURE sent freo on application 
to the HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION, 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
SERVICES on Sundays at 11 and 7. 








A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure containing full 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd. Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM 8’S _ a. cing bostationia recommending it 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.””—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots. 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


arnished and Enamelled goods, 

| te COME TAX. INCOME TAX, 
REPAYMENTS SPEEDILY OBTAINED BY 
THE STRAND INCOME TAX REPAYMENT AGENCY. 

A Chargé d Affaires :—“ Please accept my best thanks for your prompt and 
efficacious action ” (£22 12s. 1d.) 

A Vice-Consul :—“I am entirely satisfied with this result; indeed, it has 
exceeded my expectations, and I shall have much pleasure in entrusting you 
with my claim for next year” (£25 4s, 6d.) 

: A Vicar:—It gives me pleasure to express gratitude to the Strand 
neome Tax Repayment Agency, which has obtained me repayment of about 
£40 overpaid ee * (£39 18s. 8d.) 
owner :—“I think the Strand In tA i 
most valuable inetiiation * (£36 6s. a.) Te 
or terms and additional testimonials write the Secretary. 
= STRAND INCOME TAX REPAYMENT AGENCY (oxtr 7. a 
. CROMWELL HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
INCOME TAX. INCOME TAX. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
ae Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
BOT ned thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION 4BY INTEREST 
TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


jculars and 
esiDgs ; 




















WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
ST. PAUL: the Man and his Work. 


By Professor H. WEINEL, of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. 
Brznemann, and Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


JUST READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


The Books of the New Testament. 


By H. VON SODEN, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Translated by Rev. J. R. Witxrnson, M.A.,, 
Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


JUST READY, 480 pp., cloth, 5s. 
“ Brilliantly written and admirably translated.”"—Guardian, 


JESUS. 


By W. BOUSSET, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Géttingen. Translated by Janet Penrose TREVELYAN. 


JUST READY. 320 pp., 4 


HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. A. F. MITCHELL, with Forewords by the Very Rev. 
the Dan or E ty, Sir Epwarp Russgut, and Professor 
W. H. Woopwagp. 


First Edition Sold Out on Publication. Second Edition Revised and Reset. 
READY NEXT WEEK. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 
CHRIST’S LIFE. 


By Rev. Professor G. HENSLOW, M.A. 
READY NEXT WEEK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


INDIVIDUALISM 2aCOLLECTIVISM 


Four Lectures. 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.B.S. Being “Constitution 
Issues,” I, 


JUST BEADY. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s, 


SCHOOL TEACHING & SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


A Course of Lectures on School Curricula and Methods 
delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham during 1905. 

By Sir OLIVER LODGE, Principal of the University of 
mingham., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


LIFE AND MATTER. 
A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the 
Universe.” 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D. 
THIRD EDITION JUST READY. 210 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. net; post free, 


























APRIL ISSUE.—Ready on 2nd. Enlarged to 240 pp., 2s. 6d. net, Subscrip- 
tion, 10s, perannum, post-free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 


IS THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT A WORKING RELIGION FOR 
MANKIND ? By Dom Curusert BuTLer. 

HOW JAPANESE BUDDHISM APPEALS TO A CHRISTIAN THEIST. By 
Professor J. Estirn CARPENTER. 

DOES CHRISTIAN BELIEF REQUIRE METAPHYSICS? By Professor 
E, 8. Drown. 

MR. BIRRELL’S CHOICE. By the Right Rev. Bisnor or Carriste. 

THE WORKING FAITH OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER. By Professor 
Henry Jones. 

ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. By Epmunp G. Garpyer, 

THE LAWS AND LIMITS OF DEVELOPMENT IN’ CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. By the Rev. Principal W. Jones-Daviss, 

THE SALVATION OF THE BODY BY FAITH. By the Author of “ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” 

THE RESURRECTION. A Layman’s Dialogue. By T. W. Rotieston. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. II. THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN 
CHRISTIANITY. By Sir O.rver Loper. 

With A NUMBER OF SIGNED REVIEWS and A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RECENT LITERATURE. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENBIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MU DIE’S. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 





IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month Mupie's publish a fresh list (specially 
classified and annotated) of their English and Foreign 
Surplus Books and New Remainders. 
tains popular works on Travel, Sport, Army and 
Navy, Biography, Arts, Philosophy, Economics, and 


Fiction. 


This List sent Fost-free on Application to any part of the World, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LTD., 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 





BEDDING 


The list con- 





BEDDING 


Those in delicate health, to whom 
sleep is of the utmost importance 
use MAPLE & CO.’S_ SANITARY BEDDING 
which has just that amount of resiliency 
which ensures comfort without being enep. 
vating. Maple & Co.’s Sanitary Bedding is 
made in their own factories from Specially 
selected materials. 
sent free. 


SANITARY 


MAPLE & CO _ 
SANITARY 


restful 
should 


Price List of Bedding 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 





BOOTH LINE TOURS, 


EASTER HOLIDAYS IN 


R.M.S. ‘ AMBROSE,’ 4,187 tons, sailing 9th A 


*OBIDENSE,’ due 23rd April, or R.M.8S, ‘ ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, due 5th May. 
#12 for 14 days; 26 days for £16 to £20. 


First-class throughout, including all necessary Travelling and Hotel Expenses, 


Uther sailings every 10 days. 


Apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London ; 


or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


PORTUGAL. 


ril, returning by R.MS, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000, 





The OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1906. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 


The Twenty-fourth Issue of this important Work 
presents an Authorised and Comprehensive Record 
of the Condition and Work of the Church of 
England and of all Churches in communion witb 
her throughout the World. 

This Volume has a special interest and value, as 
it givesa ~~ Statistical Review of the Present 
Position and Work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury 
aud York, 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LerapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








THE 





READING-CASES FOR 
“ SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. April. 2s. 6d. 
Tur New GoveRNMENT AND ITS PROBLEMS, 
J. A. Spender. 
Reiieious Events tn France. By Testis. 
‘tue Marquis Satonst. By J. Takegoshi, M.P. 
aint = os Anistocauacy or Mr. Wetis. By J. A. 
obson. 
Tae Fraxco-GerMan FRONTIER. 
C, Boulger. 
ARCHAEOLOGY anD Criticism. By W. H. Bennett, 
D.D., Litt. D. 
Tue ‘T'rurH apouT THE Monasteries, By G. G. 
Coulton, 
By 
By J. 


By 
By Demetrius 


Nrkaotit ANpraéyrvitce Rimsx1-KOrssaxkov, 
A. E. Keeton. 

Tue Limitations oF Napoteon's Genius. 
Holland Rose, Litt. D. 

Tae CaTHoLic THREAT OF 
By P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 

Forgign Arrains, By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNEB WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with en the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kavlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Passive Resistance. 





Per Doren 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 








Llectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 350. APRIL, 


Tue Future or AnGio-German Retations: a 
Reriy to Lorp Avebury. By J. Ellis Barker, 


Is tHe British Emrme Sare?—A Nore ox 
NationaL Service, By Sir Robert Giffen, 
K.C.B. 


PaRLIAMENTARY Procepure. (1) By Thomas Burt, 
M.P.; (2) by Frederic Harrison, 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE House or Commons (with 
Pian and View). By the late Charles Barry, 
¥.RS., F.R.1B.A, 

Waytep! an Env To PoiticaL Patronage. By 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Curnese LaBpour IN THE TRANSVAAL: A JusTIFica- 
Tion. By Sir William Des Veeux, G.C.M,.G, 

Tue Cuingse Army. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy (late 
Chaplain to H.M. Forces, Hong Kong). 

ADMIRALTY PoLicy AND THE New Nava. Estimates, 
By Sir William H, White, K.C.B, (late Director 
ot Naval Construction). 

My Granpvatuer’s Reminiscences or Eton, By 
the Right Hon. Lord Monson. 

Some Recent Books. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

Tue Papat ATTACK ON France. By Robert Dell. 


Tue New Fire-Prorection ror Lonpox. By A. 
Maryon Watson, A.R.1.B.A. 

Tue INSULARITY OF THE EnGLisH: a CoLoNmL 
View. By Arthur H. Adams. 

Epvucation ror Country Cuitpren, By B. G, 
Wilberforce. 

Tue GOVERNMENT AND THE Empire. By the Right 


Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
Tue Pouiricat Situation. By Herbert Paul, M.P, 


London: Sporriswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


THE EAST ano THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
APRIL, 1906. 
ConrTEnNTs : 
Christian Comity in the Mission Field. By the 
Bishop of Lebombo (Dr. Smyth). 
Hinduism and Karly Christianity. By G, A. Grier- 
son, Ph,D., 1.C.5., Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta. 
Missionary Professorships. By the Rev. H. U. 
Weitbrecht, Ph.D. ‘ 
What is Wrong? By the Bishop of Dorking (Dr. 
Boutflower). 
Ecclesiastical Hydrophobia, By Commander Daw- 
son, R.N. 
Dr. Bray and his Times, By the Rev. E. P, 


Vol. & No, 14 


Sketchley. 
The Student Christian Movement. By the Ber. 
Tissington Tatlow. 
Editorial Notes. 
Letter to the Editor from the Bishop of Lahore. 
Reviews. _— ‘ 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ia 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Stre2t, Westminster,5.™- 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the loca 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
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NEW NOVEL by S. R. CROCKETT 





READY THIS DAY, 


gs, R. CROCKETT’S 
s, R. CROCKETT’S Kia McGhie. 
Ss, R. CROCKETT’S 


New Novel. 
New Novel. 
New Novel. 





Gilt top, 400 pp., 
Gs. 


Four Illustrations, 


_ R. CROCKETT’S 
_R. CROCKETT’S Kid McGhie. 
. R. CROCKETT’S 


New Novel. 
New Novel. 
New Novel. 





Gilt top, 400 pp., 
6s. 


Four Illustrations. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 
And of all Booksellers. 


SEELEY & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 


First Edition almost exhausted. Second Nearly Ready. 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN EGYPT 


By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, K.C.S.L, 


Late Lieut.-Governor of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, and Comptroller- 
General in Egypt. 


With Portraits and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 
“The first connected history worthy of the name of the progress 
of Egypt since the British oceupation.”—Mornxixe Posr. 
**Sir Auckland Colvin knows all that there is to be known on 


‘The Making of Modern Egypt.’ The author's literary ability is 
conspicuous.” —ATHEN£uUM. 


“No more fascinating chapter is to be found in the stories of the 
nations than that which deals with ‘The Making of Modern Egypt.’ 
«A most readable and instructive book.”—DaiLy TeLecrars. 


TWO YEARS AMONG NEW 
GUINEA CANNIBALS 


By A. F. PRATT. 
With 54 Dlustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
“Exceedingly entertaining and informing.” 
—ILLUsTRATED Lonpon News. 
“A book of vivid interest from beginning to end.”—Ovrtoox. 
“A travel record which in its lucid description of new scenes, 


Strange people, and rich naturalist rewards is attractive 
throughout.”—Mancuester Courier. 


THE MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 
New Edition, 16mo, with many Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
THE New FOREST. By C. J. Connisn, Author of “ Life at 
e Zoo,” &c. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of 
the National Gallery of Ireland. 


SEELEY’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 2s, net ; lambskin, 3s. net. 
CAMBRIDG NEW VOLUME. 
©. By J. W. Crark, M.A., F.S.A., i 
Cambridge University. With Proms Bae i Ce & 








SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, W.O. 


The Second Impression of 
Ford Madox Hueffer's 
successful Novel, 

THE FIFTH QUEEN, 


iS NOW READY. 


IF you read two or three papers regu- 
larly, you have probably read two or 
three long and appreciative reviews of 
Ford Madox Hueffer’s New Novel, THE 
FIFTH QUEEN: AND HOW SHE CAME TO 
COURT. Had you read ALL the leading 
London and Provincial papers, you would 
have read from thirty to forty such 
articles, and would have been struck 
by the unanimity of the critics. If you 
will read THE FIFTH QUEEN for your- 
self, you will find that this vivid and 
original romance has only received 
its just meed of praise. A Second Im- 
pression is now ready, but the demand 
is very great, and to secure a copy 
promptly you should Write to-day. 


When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 

THE FIFTH QUEEN. Forp Mapox Hverrer. 6/- 
THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. THACKERAY. 7/6 net, 
MY CORNISH NEIGHBOURS. Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIs. 3/6 
MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. THomas Coss. 6/« 
THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. VERNEDE. 6/- 


All published by ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 





Macmillan’s Guide-Books. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information, 
and prepared expressly for these Guides, Globe 8vo. 


ITALY AND SICILY. 


FIFTH EDITION. With 55 Maps and Plans, 10s, net, 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Greece and the Greek Islands, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, &c. 
SECOND EDITION. With 27 Maps and Plans, 9s, net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa 
(Moroceo, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, 
Corsica, &c. 

SECOND EDITION. With 21 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 


By ERNEST ARBTHUB GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
8vo, 21s. net. 
TIM ES.—* Splendidly illustrated......Prof. Gardner's descriptions of extant 
monuments are excellent...... On all important points we fiod Mr. Gardner 
eminently sane and sensible,” 





PROBLEMS and PRIZES 
(for Litterateurs). 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 
ONE PENNY. 
TUDOR STREET, LONDON, EC. 
RUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this Month's List 


(which gives size and shape of each). 
__ SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, IRMINGHAM, _ 


POOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
NOW READY, APRIL CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 

















Short Catalogue of Frevch Books post-free on application. 
H, J. GLAISHER, Rewaiuder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 
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HARPER’S 


For APRIL Now Ready. 


Margaret Deland’s Great Novel. 
THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE, Illustrated. 


Chemistry and the World’s Food. 
THE FIXATION OF NITROGEN. Illustrated. 
PROF. ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN. 


Dickens in Switzerland. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, PORTRAITS, &c., 


Warwick Deeping’s New Story. 


TIPHAINE LA FEE. Illustrated. 


William D. Howells’s 


Illustrated Article on 
NORTHAMPTON AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, 


The Hudson’s Bay Company 
AND THE RAIDERS OF 1670-1697. Illustrated. 
A. ©. LAUT. 


Herbert Spencer’s Home Life. 


Many Complete Stories, &c., and a profusion of Beautiful 
Illustrations. 





EVOLUTION THE MASTER KEY. 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, Author of “ The Cycle of Life,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“We have found a very lucid and suggestive exposition of 
Spencer’s ‘Synthetic Philosophy ’ in relation to the most advanced 
knowledge of the day. It is in every respect up to date. We 
rejoice that this volume has made its appearance. The author's 
style is not too light for the subject and yet is agreeable.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


SPORTING TRIPS 
OF A SUBALTERN. 


By Capt. B. R. M. GLOSSOP. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


*‘There can be no complaint of any lack of variety of scene in 
the book ; the descriptions of country are admirably graphic, and 
there is an abundance of thrilling sensation. The author is more 
than a mere sportsman, he is a lover of Nature...... Captain Glossop 
has tested many of the latest improvements in rifles, and modestly 
gives his experiences for what they are worth.” —Zimes, 


A New Book by the Author of ‘“‘Lady Beatrix and the 


Forbidden Man.” 


FOR 


drawn that the implied indictment is of some weight, The author 
has a story to tell, and tells it well.”—TZimes. 


‘*Powerful and incisive, light and delicate in execution, and 


written with perfect good taste.”"—Morning Leader. 


“Conspicuously illustrative of a certain phase of present-day 
/ society.” —Scotsman, 


THE GENIUS. 


Tschaikovsky. 
and novel readers will find it full of interest,”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LONG ARM. 


By S. M. GARDENHIRE, Author of “The Silence of Mrs. 
Harrold.” 


“ So attractive after the resuscitated and hopelessly monotonous 
Sherlock Holmes that it may be confidently recommended to the 


British public,” — World. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London W, 


WHICH WIFE ? Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“The average man is more conscientious than the average 
woman—that is the moral of this interesting novel....... So cleverly 


6s. 
By MARGARET POTTER, Author of “The House of De Mailly.” 


** In the hero it is not difficult to recognise the Russian composer 
There are some exciting incidents in the story, 





MISS FLORA SHAW’S GREAT BOOK ON NIG 
A TROPICAL DEPENDENCY, 


By Lady LUGARD, 18s. net. [Second Impression 
** A work of wide and deep information and of absorbing interest 
it is said that the literary work of Miss Flora Shaw touches in this vol 
its point of highest merit, few students of African history will delay in f = 
with entering upon what cannot fail to be a genuine intellectual treat,” = 


—Pali Mali Gazette, 


A NEW NOVEL BY CONSTANCE EVAN JONES, 
Author of “‘ Caprice.” 


A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


A STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE, 
NISBET’S GOLF YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1906. 


Edited by J. L. LOW. With Contributions by over #@ Promi 
. 8s, 6d.; of all Booksellers. —_ os 
Golfing writes :—** No student of golf can be without this book......No up-to 
1 comeeey, can consider himself properly equipped without a copy of the 
ear-Book.’ 


PROFESSOR ORR’S GREAT PRIZE BOOK. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By the Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. net; postage, 54, 
extra. 
The Scotsman writes :—“ An exceedingly acute and well-informed attack— 
the ablest, probably, that has yet been made—on the methods aad results of 
the dominant school of Old Testament criticism.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :—‘‘ Professor Orr's volume is a model of 
controversial divinity. The cause which he champions could not be better 
represented." 





THE REV. A. T. PIERSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE BIBLE AND SPIRITUAL CRITICISM, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; postage, 4d. extra, 

“The book possesses permanent value, and will always command the con. 
fidence of reverent Bible students. It is an able, thoughtful work admirably 
adapted to meet the unsettledness of young minds in these hypercritical 
times.”—English Churchman, 


MRS. PEARSALL SMITH’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT, and 


the Secret of His Comforting. Small crown $vo, 2s.; in Art 
Binding, with gilt top, 2s, 6d. 

“She sets herself here to develop the idea of God as being a god of comfort, 
and endeavours to make known to her readers the secret of His comforting as 
it is revealed in the Bible and by the everyday experiences of life.” 

—Dundee Courier, 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


NEW BOOK for Public Speakers, Clergymen, &c. 
VOICE PRODUCTION ANO THE PHONETICS OF 
DECLAMATION. 
By J. C. Newtawps, Lecturer on Elocution, New College, Edinburgh; 
Lecturer on Elocution to the Dunfermline Carnegie Trust, &&., &. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Hewrry W. Cuarg, Author of “‘ Meanings and Methods of Spiritual 
Life.” 3s. 6d. net. 

The Author deals with religion in this work as the art of character-production 
in chapters on The Method of Study—The Need of Religion—Conversion— 
The Fatherhood of God—Repentance—Christ as Life-giver—Faith—Christian 
Self-Culture—The Passion for God. 


PRAYERS FOR SCHOOL BOYS & SCHOOL GIRLS. 
By Rev. Wi.t1am Watson, M.A. Being Morning and Evening Prayers for 
Two Months, with Prayers for Special Occasions. Cloth, gilt 
2s. net; or in limp lambskin, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 


21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; anv 100 Prryces Street, Eprmsvres. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1906. 


Morocco anp Evrore: THE Task oF Stn Epwarp Grey. By Perseus. 

SocraLists anD Torres. By G.S. Street. 

LETTERS AND THE ITO. By Israel Zangwill. 

Curvese LaBoUR AND THE GOVERNMENT. By J. Saxon Mills. 

A Saryt my Fiction. Ry Mrs. Crawford. 

Tue ConTINENTAL CAMPS AND THE BartisH Fieet. By * ** 

Tus Pusiic, THE Mororist, aND THE RoraL COMMISSION. 
Norman, M.P. 

AFTERNOON CaLLs. By Mrs. John Lane. 

Procress OR Reaction tv THE Navy. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 

A Forecast or THE LeGion oF FrontiersmEN. By Roger Pocock. 

A Frence Arcusisnop. By Constance Elizabeth Maud, i 

Tue SurvivaL-VaLUE or REtIGION. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.B.S, Edin. 

PuitaDetPruia. By Henry James, 

Tae WarIritwinp. Book II, Chaps. 1-5, By Eden Phillpotts. 

CORRESPONDENCE. By Margaret esse. 








By Henry 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


OOK BARGAINS.—All new. International Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levaut, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 
cloth, £3 10s.; Times Encyclopmdia, cloth, 35 vols., £15; Debrett’s Peerage, 
full calf, 1904, 36s., for 68.; Payne Gallwey’s Duck Decoys and Wildfowler in 
Ireland, 2 vols., 50s., for 25s.; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Ushepey Friendship, 
large paper, portraits, &., 15s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured plates, 
£5 5s., for 35s.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2ls., for 6s. 6d. ; Seebohm’s Birds 
Siberia, 12s., for 6s.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Daily Mail's 
World’s 100 Best Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 64.; Household Medical Adviser, col. 
lates, 21s., for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER'S 
REAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


"Applications Sor Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net, 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


SEVEN FRIENDS. Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, 


‘Archdeacon of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Illus- 
trations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 





By 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S new Books. 


NEW BOOK BY H. BELLOC, M.P 


ESTO PERPETUA: 


Algerian Studies & Impressions. 


By the Author of “ THE PATH TO ROME.” [Illustrated 

by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author, 5s. net, 

“Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many amusing 
things, and queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘ THE 
PATH TO ROME,’ [Full of a certain fine quality, It is a 
prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”"—Daily News, 








HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. 8. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
TIMES.—“‘ All who knew Henry Sidgwick, and many who never enjoyed 


ivil will read this memoir with keen appreciation of a nature so 
wei feedowed with moral, intellectual, and pom Ren pemy 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is of much interest and possesses considerable 
value as a scholarly study of the causes and the evils of war, and as an 
optimistic f t of the coming of unbroken peace.” 


MEDIZVAL RHODESIA. 
By DAVID RANDALL-MACIVER, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 4to, 20s. net. 














DAILY NEWS.—“ Dr. MacIver has placed the whole matter on a different 
footing than it had before he began his fruitful investigations......This 
copiously and beautifully illustrated volume is not the least noteworthy 
result of the late visit of the British Association to South Africa.” 





NER O. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book marked by such individuality as gives it a 
continuous charm from first page to last...... Really delightful book—a notable 
addition to the many excellent records kept by Empire-builders in far portions 
of the King’s dominions.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES—New Vol. 
A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her 


Nephew, J. E. Austen Letcx. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and 
Fragments of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. With Portrait, 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. Founded on the 


“Institutes” of Gaius and Justinian. By R. W. Leace, M.A., B.C.L., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 10s, net, 


THE TAXATION OF THE LIQUOR 
TRADE 


By Joszrn Rowntree and ArTacr SHERWELL. 
Vol. 1. Public Houses—Hotels—Restaurants—Theatres—Railway Bars and 
Clubs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT, including BALNEOLOGY. 


By Wrtum R. Huccarp, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER.—“ One of the most scientific, interesti d 
useful books it has been our good fortune to handle.” : — 

JOURNAL OF BALNEOLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY.—*“ Unquestionab) 
the best book which has appeared on this subject in the English _ wad 
4 work which fully deserves all the praise which can be bestowed upon it.” 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


By Joun Sparco. With an Introduction by Ropert 
Crown 8v0, 6s, 6d. net. y et Hunter. Illustrated, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBBANGED, 
tr Telephone: Centra 1515. 
elegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lowpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
___ 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS. — 
SOK HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 

















THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 
Author of “Travels in Arabia Deserta.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net each. 

“A new epic.” 

“To the true reader the book may be very confidently recom- 
mended.” 

“ Here is a projection of life calculated to give pleasure to such 
men as may be of good-will.” —T7Zribwne, 





** The success of Mr, Temple Thurston’s Novel 
is assured,” 


TRAFFIC: 
The Story of a Faithful Woman. 


“ And the central figure, this wistful and spiritually pure and 
delicate nature—we must admit that Mr. Thurston has sounded 
the depths of her woman's soul, and that she is most typical in her 
refinement of the finest type of her countrywomen.”—Daily News, 


This book has called forth conflicting criticism. On 
one side appreciation and approval, on the other 
severe strictures for what is called unnecessary 
realism. All, however, single it out as a novel of 
great and unusual interest. 

“Thoughtful, serious, notable work.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Strong, suggestive, and provocative of thought.”—Daily Mail, 


Read this extract from a review in the Pall Mall Gazette :— 

“The reviewer has started ‘Traffic,’ and been so held by it that 
he has read it ata sitting. It is one of the most vivid stories 
written during the past decade—a masterly delineation, 
The characters are built up with a thousand felicitous touches ; 
while for those who like ‘local colour’ there is plenty......Must 
remain in the reader’s mind. The author need fear no comparison 
now with his wife’s well-known achievements.” 


TRAFFIC. By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Etched Frontis- 
piece, 6s., 452 pp. 


THE AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS. 
By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Quite out of the ordinary run.”"—Academy. 
“Brilliantly done. Convincing and entertaining. Miss Langbridge has 
written a very interesting book, and the root of the matter isin her.” _ 
—Manchester Guardian, 


LADS OF THE FANCY. 


By GEORGE BARTBAM. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A sturdy, full-blooded style. The spirit of health and adventure breathes 
into the story a virile charm. Suggests the fresh air, the smell of earth, 
the open road.”—Tribune. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN, Author of “Cathedrals of Northern France,” 
With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by 
BLANCHE McMANUS. 9 Maps, square crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN. Illustrated by BLANCHE McMANUS, Uni- 
form with “Normandy.” 6s. net, 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS 
OF ROME. 


By WALTER AMELUNG and H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 

270 Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
Review by Mr. Hersert Pavt in the Tribune.—“ As good a book of its kind 
as could well be imagined. Erudite without being pedantic. Easy to hold 
and attractive tothe eye. Dlustrated with excellent photographs. One puts 
them down with cohnated feelings of admiration for what they have achieved 
and wonder at the riches they cannot exhaust,” 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS. 


By A. J. FINBERG. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Based chiefly on examples easily accessible. A popular guide to 
public collections in London. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 


SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN. 


By BENE MARIE DE LA BROISE. Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 3s. 








King, 

y, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, and Catal: 5 

} y= Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo &c. New choice Bindi 
Presenta, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
Mr. & Mrs. Egerton Castle 


G/- Ready on April 2nd, with 20 Illustrations. 6/- 
By LANCELOT SPEED. 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW 


*," A story which recalls one of the author’s former 
works—“ Young April”—of a man who, having 
experienced in his youth one of those overpower- 
ing sorrows which irremediably change the course 
of life, has become a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


6/- ROSE OF THE WORLD. &- 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 


6/- MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN e- 


By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH, 
Author of “* God's Scholars.” 


OLD MR. LOVELACE: 


A Sketch in Four Parts. 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, 
Author of “The Vice-Chancellor’s Ward,” &c, 


THE VICTORIAN CHANGELLORS. 


VOL. I. By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, 


Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S.: a Memoir,” 
&e. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


SKETCH.—“ There is always something very ‘fruity * about legal stones 
Mr. Atlay has long been known for his interest in what may be called the 
human side of law and lawyers.” 


*,* The work will be completed in a Second Volume, 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING. 


By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, C.B., 
Formerly Assistant Secretary to the Treasury. 
With a Froutispiece. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


WITH MOUNTED INFANTRY IN 
By Major W. J. TIBET. 34th 


OTTLEY, Sikh Pioneers. 


With 48 Pages of lustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Just published, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
IN HER LETTERS, :<<a°x.. 


By PERCY LUBBOCK. 


TIMES.—“ It possesses great charm To read it is to follow one of the 
few famous love stories in which love has not only worked miracles, but has 
run an unclouded course for a loug term of years uutil death ended it,” 


ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ALFRED DOMETT. 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DAILY TULEGRAPH.—* This delightful book..... Small as the volume is, 
it will outweigh, in the estimate of book-lovers, many of the season's far 
larger tomes.” 


A WOMAN OF WIT AND WISDOM: 


A Memoir of Mrs. ELIZABETH CARTER. 


By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Later Pepys.” 
With Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COURT JOURN AL.—“ Miss Gaussen has given us a striking picture of this 
interesting personality......It is written in an agreeable and readable style, 
and adds much to our knowledge of a sprightly and accomplished woman.” 


6/- 6/- 


With 
a Portrait, 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S. W. 


eT 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


OUT OF DUE TIME. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 

[On Monday nezt, 
This novel deals with a question which at present agitates 

thinking minds in all religious communions—namely, the 

reconciliation of Christian theology with the results of the 

positive sciences. 


Crown Svo, 6s, 





PLANT RESPONSE AS A MEANS OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION. By Jacavis Cuunpse Boss, 
C.LE., M.A.Cantab., D.Sc.Lond., Professor Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Author of “ Response in the Living and Non-Living.” With Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s. [On Monday nxt, 


The Author's book on ** Response in the Living and Non- Living” 
was published in 1902. : 

In the present volume Professor Bose gives an account of the 
investigations by which he has shown that all the important 
characteristics of the responses exhibited by animal tissues are also 
to be found in those of the plant. Further, he has attempted to 
show that the plant may be regarded as a machine, and that it, 
movements in response to external stimuli are reducible toa funda 
mental unity of reaction. His experiments on plant movements have 
enabled him to distinguish between the effects of internal energy and 
external stimulus, and to disentangle the complex phenomena which 
result from their combined action. 

All his experiments tend to show that the phenomenon of life does 
not connote any intrusion into the realm of the organic world of ¢ 
} Sorce which would interfere with the law of Conservation of Energy, 

The known aspects vf vlant movements, the treatment of which is 
to be found in standard works on Physiology, are not dealt with in 
this book. 


NOTES FROM NATURE’S GARDEN. by 
Frances A. Barpswett, Author of “Book of Town and Window 
Gardening.” With 32 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 6s. 64. net. 

** These essays are excellently written and full of pleasant country glimpses, 
Their author has no mean gift of descriptive writing, and such efforts ag 
‘Wayside Gold,’ ‘Blackberry Lane,’ ‘The Railway Cutting,’ and ‘Still 
October’ are touched with inspiration fine as that of Richard Jefferies.....A 
splendid series of photographic studies graces the pages.” —Daily Express. 


NATURE KNOWLEDGE IN MODERN 
POETRY: being Chapters on TENNYSON, WORDSWORTH, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, and LOWELL as Exponents of Nature Study. 
By ALexanpeR Macgre, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Possibly the same audience which was enthusiastic over Jefferies will also 
welcome this little book of essays."—Specta/or. 

“A most charming book, replete with knowledge of the poets and of 
nature, and admirably written.” —Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


AT THE GATES OF THE EAST: a Book 
of Travel among Historie Wonderlands. By Lieut.-Col. J. P. Banar, 
A.B., M.B. (Trinity College, Dublin), His Majesty’s Indian Medical 
Service. With 33 Illustrations, 8vo, 6s, net. 

Capitals of Eastern Europe—The Capital of Egypt—Southern 

Greece—The Eastern Adriatic—The Western Balkans. 

“A capital book, at once practieal and ‘ msthetic’......His book is well illus- 
trated from photographs and makes excellent reading.” — Academy. 
* Lieut.-Colonel Barry looks upon travelas an art. His book is a recollection 
of impressions gathered at first hand, and set forth with earnestness and 
The closing chapter is one on ways and means, and in it the writer 
gives many useful hints to those who have the money and the leisure to avail 
themselves of the many glories of the Near East. The charm of the book ig 
greatly enhanced by beautiful illustrations.”"—Scotsman. 














FUR, FEATHER, and FIN SERIES.—Nevw Vol. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON, 


THE FOX. 


By THOMAS F. DALE, 
Joint Author of “ Polo” in the “Badminton Library.” 


With 8 Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and 
G. D. GILES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; half-bound leather, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


A few copies of the Large Paper Edition are still en sale. For 
the price apply to the Booksellers. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Londen, B.0. 
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Do You Want Good Books? 


BLACKWOODS’ 


Ask for 


** Messrs. Blackwood have the 
reputation of discovering New 
and Gifted Writers,” 











of this Journal ought not to miss seeing a book which 
is meeting with such universal recognition. 


PORT ARTHUR: 


The Siege and Capitulation. 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
Fully Illustrated, and with Maps and Plans, 2ls. net. 


THE GREAT BOOK ON THE SIEGE. 


READ THESE PRESS OPINIONS. 

“Thi he several books that have appeared, and it is likely to 
Pha) hy oa time tocome. He saw all that there was to be seen, 
and has told nearly all = there = to tell; he has been at the greatest pains 

ils..’"—Daily Graphic, 
to sontty eo Its pom a of the situation as a whole and from stage to 
stage, its lucidity of exposition by the aid of splendid aun saqeee® smaller 
Jans, and its pioteneoqueness of well-observed detzil, make it a k probably 
Mh lasting value.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. . 
“T was unable to lay it down until I had re-read the whole mighty tale...... ° 
will find thousands of fascinated readers. —T. P. in his Weekly. E 
“It is, indeed, an amazing et ee and by far the most fasci- 
i of the great siego.”"—Standard. 
wetine io decthedly welnahle work.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“Short of an official history, eo Rees Sok could connate be surpassed 
Bt...00+ a valuable record of a memorable siege. 
—_— —Aberdeen Free Press. 
“ We heartily commend Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett's volume.”""—Athenzum, 
“He (the reader) will pes re for the time he spends in sap and 
{r. Ashmead-Bartlett."’-—Times. 
ay r exceptional merit......a powerful study of modern military 
science.” —Birmingham Post. f : 2 
“ This volume is produced in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 
Scotsman. 

“One of the most brilliant books, if not the most brilliant, that the late 
war has produced. Told in simple, stirring language, almost every page has 
something worth quoting...... Two really admirable maps, by far the best that 
have appeared.”—Daily Mail. 


PORT ARTHUR: 


The Siege and Capitulation. 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


21s. net. 


Jteaders 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHARLES LEVER: 


His Life in his Letters. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 


Mr. Downey's volumes take the form of a Life of Lever practically told by 
himself in his letters. The story of his early career is contained in hitherto 
unpublished letters to his most intimate friend and adviser, Mr. Alexander 
Spencer, of Dublin, and the later period is covered by his correspondence with 
Mr. John Blackwood and others, 


A FAMILY OF HEROES, 
THE HEARSEYS: 
Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family. 
By Colonel HUGH PEARSE, D.S.O. 


net. 


“Such a family as the Hearseys has done more than all our statesmen 
to extend and to hold the British Empire. For five generations the Hear- 
seys have fought, served, an died in India. Their courage has equalled their 
devotion, and they have had the opportunities which brave men deserve. They 
have found the career which is always open to talents, and it is impossible to 
read of their exploits without enthusiasm.” 

—Mr. Cuartes Warster, in the Observer, 





Portraits, 15s. 





LIFE OF JOHN COLLINGWOOD 
BRUCE, LL.D., D.C.L. 


By his Son, The Right Hon. Sir GAINSFORD 
BRUCE, DC.L. 10s. 6d. net. 


“All interested in the furtherance of antiquarian research in England, and 
those who hold cherished memories of Bruce’s Academy in its height of popu- 
larity, will welcome Sir Gainsford Bruce's book of the life and letters of his 
father, the distinguishe:l scholar and archwologist and practical philanthropist, 
Joha Collingwood Bruce.’’—Newcastle Journal. 


THE LETTERS OF WARREN 
HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE. 


Introduced and Annotated by SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “ The Great Proconsul,” “In Furthest Ind,” &c. 
15s. net, 


“A distinctly interesting volume, and quite free from the prosings and 
trivialities in which compilations of this nature not infrequently abound...... 
Mr. Grier is to be congratulated on having produced a volume which no 
Person interested in the history of India can afford to neglect.” 

—English Review. 


| SERGIUS WITTE. 





WHETHER YOU ARE AN AUTHOR OR NOT, Ask for 


THE AUTHOR'S PROGRESS. 


By ADAM LORIMER. 5s. net. 


pe yay a bogh . almost every page.”—Scotsman. 
' in whic ippl - 
cunse.-Dutly cole gee ripples and sparkles on the surface of common 


WILLIAM PITT. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


Mr. Whibley’s brilliant ay Ay “the Saviour of Europe” is being read 
with very great interest. “It been left to Mr. Whibley,” says the Daily 
Express, “‘ to do full justice to the man who may accurately be said to have 
founded the British Empire.” 

“ We cannot too warmly commend Mr. Whibley’s work to our readers. To 
read it is to be brace as by a tonic at the memory of a great and glorious 
past.”—Mr, H. W. Wizsow, in the Daily Mail, 








NOVELS TO NOTE AND 1O ASK FOR, 


HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 
By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of ‘Fortune's Castaway.” 
6s. 
“T see that a reviewer says it reminds him of Dumas. It reminds me of no 


one, because I was too much interested in ‘ His Indolence ’ to think of anyone 
else.””"—G. B. Sims, in the Referee, 





“NO. 101.” 


By WYMOND CAREY, Author of “Monsieur Martin.” 
6s. 


The popularity of this entrancing story of Louis XV. and the Pompadour 
may be shown by the fact of a Fourth Edition being called for. The cryptic 
signature of the crossed daggers and 101 drawn in human blood covers the 
identity of an historic spy of that time. 


“ Mr. Wymond Carey has enhanced our indebtedness to his ingenious pen 
by his new venture into the field of romance,”—Spectator. 
Mr. Puncu says :—* ‘* No, 101° is worth the full price.” 
“It is a long time since I have had the good fortune of reading so fine an 
historical romance—a really excellent story.” 
—Mr. W. T. Strap, in the Review of Reviews. 


LADY SARAH’S DEED OF GIFT. 


By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 6s. 


“It is refreshing to a reviewer to find a first work of an author as bright, 
spontaneous, and natural as this. Messrs. Blackwood have the reputation of 
discovering new and gifted writers, but if we are not much mistaken Miss 
Griffin will go far and will worthily maintain the high traditions of this old 
Edinburgh house,.”’—Standard. 


Ask your Bookseller for BLACKWOODS' Spring Announcement 
List and their Latest Published Novel, 


A MAID OF NORMANDY. 


By DORA M. JONES. 6s 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL Contains— 
CHARLES LEVER. 


GAMEKEEPERS AND GILLIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Herpenr Maxwett, Bart. 


Book IL By Atrnep Nores, 





DRAKE: an English Epic. 
By Peacevat Grisso, 
By Morera O' Neri. 
By Epwarp Hverroy. 
By J. 8. Cu 


SPRING ON THE RANCHE, 
SALAMANCA. 

COUNT BUNKER. Chaps. 19-23. 
A HISTORY OF HUMAN ERROR. 


THE HONOUR OF DAUD KHAN 
By the Author of “On the Heels of De Wet.” 


OLD VIEWS AND NEW VOTERS. By J. K. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


The Sentimentality of To-day—A Decay in Manners—Plato for the 
Fashionable—Mr. Carnegie as an Arbiter of Letters—Literature and 
Advertisement—‘‘ A Modern Symposium.” 


INFANTILIA QUZDAM. 
A NEW HOUSE FOR THE COMMONS. By Henar W. Lvcr. 
THE CALL TO ARMS. 


USTON- 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
OUR WATERWAYS. 


By URQUHART A. FORBES and W. H. BR. ASHFORD. With a Map, 12s. net. 


“This book compresses and codifies an enormous amount of historical and 
statistical detail upon a subject of really national importance concerning 
which the would-be inquirer has hitherto been compelled to seek for informa- 
tion amid a bewildering plethora of pamphlets, returns, reports, and treatises, 
dealing for the most part with special and limited aspects of the matter in 
hand. These detached issues are here, as it were, co-ordinated and brought 
into focus in a single volume which copes to be kp ae me | comprehensive 
and absolutely up to date. The book isa mine of clearly-stated arguments 
and well-arranged ' facts.”—Morning Post. 


WESTERN CULTURE IN EASTERN 
LANDS, A Comparison of the Methods adopted by England and Russia 
in the Middle East. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O. 12s. net. 

“Tt is always a pleasure to read anything published by Professor Vambéry, 
and it is more especially so when he deals with the great problems of the 
influence of Europe upon Asia and of the possibilities of Asiatic development, 
upon which his knowledge and experience exceed those of any te — 

—Morning Post. 


THE ELEVEN EAGLETS OF THE WEST. 
By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of “The Great North-West,” &. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ All lovers of Nature will enjoy this fascinating volume......It is a book to 
linger over and to love.”—Scotsman, 
“Mr. Fountain has the eye of a painter, the mind of a naturalist, the nerve 

of a trapper, the inquisitiveness of an Elizabethan pioneer, and the heart of a 

passionate and absorbed nature.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
APRIL. 2s. 6d, net. 
DREAM AND IDEAL. Norman Gace. 
MR. MORLEY. Ateernon Cecit. 
THE OLD FORD. Atrrep W. Regs. 


THE MORAL CRISIS. F. Carnet. 
= Py FACTOR OF PROGRESS. C. W. Satezsr, M.D. 


-B.S.Edin. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS AND JOURNALISM. Basit Tozer, 
THE CANALS COMMISSION. RQUHART A. ForBES. 
COVENTRY PATMORE: SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES: WITH SOME 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, Artruur Srmons. 
THE BLOOD RELATIONSHIP OF MAN AND APES. Pavt Usiennvrs. 
MARRIAGE IN THE EAST AND IN THE WEST. Ftora Anwie Sreet. 
DO OUR GIRLS TAKE AN INTEREST IN LITERATURE ?—THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. Marearita Yates. 
PLANT-GROWING WITH TIFICIAL LIGHT. 8S. Leonarp Bastin, 
ON THE LINE. 


A FACE OF CLAY. Chaps. 14-15. Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


APRIL, 1906 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA. By Viscount Miwer 
THE GOVERNMENT AND SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. Atrrep 
Lrrretton, K.C. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By the Rev. Witt1am Cunninenam, 


DOES THE WORKING MAN CONTRIBUTE A SUFFICIENT PROPOR- 
TION OF HIS INCOME TO THE REVENUE? By Sr. Loz Srracuzr 

THE LAND FORCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Srrareeist 

GERMANY’S HUNGER FOR MOROCCAN COALING-STATIONS (with a 
Map). By H. W. Witson 

OUR “INSOLVENT” STAGE. By Austin Hannrisoy 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low 

THE UNEMPLOYABLE. By the Rev. Lord Witu1am Ceci 

THE RUSSIAN ARMY. By Colonel Dz La Porn Beresrorp (late British 
Military Attaché at St. Petersburg) 

THE DEANGLICISATION OF IRELAND. By View 

COLONIAL MARITIME DEFENCE. By Admiral Firzgzraup 

GREATER BRITAIN 





Price 2s. 6d. net 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


invite inspection of their Collection of Framed 





Autotype Reproductions of Famous Works of 
Art, specially suitable for 


PRESENTS. 


Framed Autotypes always prove acceptable 
Gifts in homes of taste, and their moderate 
cost brings them within reach of most lovers 


of Art. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(4 few doors west of Mudie’s Library). 





reese 


Letters from the Country 
on Country Topics. 





An Opportunity for Individua| 
Observation. 





From some points of view, the correspondence columns of 
the newspapers and weekly journals are the most interesting 
of all. A paper has its own individuality, which remaing 
the same week after week. Its correspondence columns gine 
opportunity to the individuality of others, and all papers 
are glad to publish interesting letters giving the points of 
view of correspondents anxious to reach, or willing to inform 
or entertain, the reading public. 


“ The County Gentleman and Land and Water,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to ity 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, yf 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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METHUEN beg to announce to all lovers of Fiction that they have just published a NEW NOVEL by Mrs, Futime 


D. 
a Capss’s New Book, LOAVES AND FISHES. 


It is entitled BLANCHE ESMEAD, and is already in its Second Edition. A Second Edition is also ready of 


MESSRS. METHUEN desire to call the attention of the public to their new STANDARD LIBRARY, in which they are 


ssuing the & 


reat Classics of all Nations in SIXPENNY Volumes. This extraordinary series has received the warmest welcome from 


he public and from all judges of good literature. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Prime Minister, Lord Spencer, the Bishop of 
ha worst and hosts of other dignitaries in Church and State are unanimous in stating that it is a remarkable attempt to bring the 


masterpieces of literature within the reach of every reader. 


The New Volumes are Law’s SERIOUS CALL, Pu aro’s 


REPUBLIC, Mrs. GASKELL’s GRANFORD, Burns's POEMS (Double Volume), THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
FRANCIS, Burier’s ANALOGY, and the Fifth Volume of GIBBON (Double Volume), These titles will show the reader that 
pere is not the rubbish of the common reprinter, but the finest and the noblest in literature. Each book has a scholarly Introduction, 


The books are also to be obtained in cloth at One Shilling net. 


Kindly write to the Publishers for a Prospectus. 


Kindly write for Messrs. METHUEN’S Spring Illustrated Announcement List and their New Bulletin. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, chiefly 


based on the Commentary of BENvENUTO DA Imora. By the Hon, WILLIAM 
Wannry-VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. [Second Edition, 


MACEDONIA. By H. N. Brartsrorp. With many 
Illustrations and Two Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. “ 
“ 4 most complete, interesting, and instructive work on the a * 
—<i rd. 

« Tt is a record of keen observation and of deductions from carefully observed 
facts by one who is not only a scholar but a lover of liberty.”—Tribune. 

“At hast we have a book in which the most crying problem of the Near East 
is discussed and explained with entire clearness and a minute and personal 
knowledge such as no previous writer on the subject has possessed, For a 
Jong time to come, the book before us is likely to be the one authority upon 
the vital question of Macedonia."’"— Daily Chronicle. 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. _ By Joun Tuomas 
Suita. Edited by Witrrep Warren (John o’ London of T, P.’s Weekly). 
With 48 Illustrations, wide demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A good old book, much quoted by writers on London, in a modern dress. 
“One of the most delightful of ndon books.” —Globe, 

“ A vastly entertaining book.’’—Morning Post. 

“ Pull of interest at nearly every page.” —T. P.'s Weekly. 


THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. Edited by 


H. Massac Buist. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

The second issue of ‘‘The Motor Year-Book” is much more elaborate and 
interesting than that for 1905. It contains articles on Motoring in England 
by Lord Montague, in Scotland by Sir John Macdonald, and in Ireland by 
RE. J. Mecredy. The Second Part is an account of the various competitions 
and races of the year; the Third Part deals with Trade and Technicalities, 
with the Position of the Industry, the tendencies of the Trade, and the 
various t of cars and bodies. The Editor writes an article on the Shows, 
Part IV. deals with Commercial Motors; Part V. with Motor Cycles and Tri- 
cars; and Part VI. with Touring and Reads. Part VII. deals with the Law 
of Motoring; Part VIII. with Motor Boating; and Part IX. with Motor 
Aeronautics, Part X. contains much wisdom in a lighter vein. 


THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS. By 


Natuayiet J, Hone. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
Antiquary’s Books, 
“Mr. Hone is a model of lucidity and interest.”—Morning Leader, 
* One of the best popular accounts of a very interesting but little under- 
stood institution.” —Standard. 
Fully 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By G. Le G. Norcare. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
“A eaay oat sympathetic study of the best of men and the most genial of 
novelists, r, Le Gry Norgate knows his Scott and he knows his Scotland 
thoroughly."—Country Life. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 
H. E. Ecrrtox, M.A., Professor of Colonial History at Oxford. New and 
Cheaper Issue, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This issue contains a new chapter, bringing the narrative up to the present 


= ABOUT ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA. By Mrs. M. I. Srevenson. 


Arranged by M. C. Batrour, With 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
These final Letters of Mrs. M. I. Stevenson cover the period of her life in 
Samoa up to the death of her son (R. Louis Stevenson) in 1894, They are full 
of interesting pictures of the island and of the Samoans, as well as of the home 

e of Vailima itself, The illustrations are unusually intimate and interesting. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. 
With 40 ustrations, suail detny Brey Gos” een OM China.” 


“It is a book for the inner, and is quite ad b i 
Dastrated Moreen Pee x quite admirable. It is extremely well 


“A book of value and importance to all amateurs and connoisseurs.” 
e Well arranged and full of information.”—Scotsman, —Pall Mall Gazette, 
Mrs. Hodgson discourses in a delightful way on her subject.” 
— Birmingham Post. 
DEVELOPMENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE. By 
Vernon F. Storr, M.A. Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion in 
Cambridge University; Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


. Thoughtful, concise, and interesting. A book which will hold a favoured 
Place of its own.” —Scotsman. 


“A strong book by a man who has firmly grasped his subject and can 
express himself lucidly and adequately.”—Church Family Newspaper. 
LINCOLN. By E. Manser Sympsoy, M.A., M.D. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 
RELIGION IN EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevoys, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
In these lectures, delivered in the vacation term for Biblical study at 


Cambridge, the author argues that even if science had discovered the origin 

to be determined, 

THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY. Arranged by R. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Waxe.ina Dry. With 
40 Illustrations, small pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE IRON TRADE. By J. Sreruen JEANS. IIlus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, [Books on Business, 





CHRIST IN ART. By Mrs. Henry Jenngr. With 


40 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Tittle Books on Art, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. By 


Sr. Fraycis pe Sates. Translated by T. Barns, M.A. Small pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 


A PRIMER OF RELIGION. By W. J. Otprrenp, 
Canon of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ose, based on the Catechism of the Church of England, and is for 





FICTION. 
SECOND EDITION. 
BLANCHE ESMEAD: a Story of Diverse Temperaments. 


By Mrs. Furter Marrianp, Anthor of “ Pages from the Day Book of 
Bethia Hardacre.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SECOND EDITION, 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Bernarp Oapzs. 


Crown 
68 


8vo, 6s. 
“ The author has a happy ingenuity of invention, a distinction of style, and 
a quaintness of humour which make a happy Se tat . 
“They have the charm of virility and individuality, and they have real 
literary value.”—Daily Ezpress. 
D EDITION. 


THIR 
, 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. By Beatrice Harra- 
peN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The hand of the artist and the effect of the art that hides art are to be 
recognised in ‘The Scholar's Daughter.’ The book contains effective 
characterisation, and the adroitness with which the delicate mechanism is 
handled commands admiration."’—Morning Post. 


HIRD EDITION. 


T 
» 
THE PORTREEVE. By Even Parurorrts, Author of 
> The Secret Woman.” With a Frontispiece by A. B, Cottier, Crown 
vo, 6s. 

** Powerful and enthralling, and full of genuine human nature.”—Outleok. 
“Once more Mr. yen has depicted exceptional characters motived by 
the stronger emotions, the passions that give occasion for episodes dramatic.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“Amid this finely conceived setting of quiet homesteads and rugged 
scenery move the characteristic country people whom Mr, Phillpotts so well 
knows how to draw.”—Daily News, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. By “Q” (A. T. QuittEr- 
Covcs), Author of “‘ Hetty Wesley,” “Dead Man's Rock,” &. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“It is a merry story, rich with the fragrance of the sea, and overflowing 
with the quaint humours of an earlier day.”—Daily News. 

“All Mr. Quiller-Couch’s literary qualities are present here, and all at their 
highest.""—Daily Chronicle, 

**Immensely enjoyable, with plenty of well-imagined action, plenty of keenly- 
noted character, plenty of fun, good writing, and atmosphere.” —Outlook, 


DURHAM’S FARM. By C.C. Yetpuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* A book to read, for it is written throughout with knowledge and skill, the 
style is good, and it never loses hold of the reader's sympathy.”"— Times, 
“Sympathy, insight, and considerable artistic skill.”—Standard, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE PATHWAY OF THE PIONEER. By Dotr 
Wriuarpe, Author of ‘‘ Uriah the Hittite.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

**The book is an achievement. It places the writer definitely in the front 
rank of living novelists. Its sad and vehement sincerity, its intimacy, its 
poignancy, and its true literary power must make a mark."—British Weekly. 

“A strong human interest pervades the book from the first line to the last, 
and through it all there runs a vein of genuine sympathy.”—Tribune, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE HIGH TOBY. By H. B. Marrrorr Warsoy, 


Author of ‘Twisted Eglantine.” With a Frontispiece by C. A. Shep- 
person. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A delightful set of stories. Dick, the hero, is swift and strong, brilliant 
in device, reckless and fortunate in danger.”—Morning Post. 
** A doubly delightful volume to those who like good stories, and like to 
have these stories told well.” —Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ROSE AT HONEYPOT. By Mary E. Mayy. 


Svo, 6s. 

“A story full of human as well as of topical interest. Mrs. Mann is a 
faithful observer ; she realises acutely the limitations and the strength of the 
rustic intellect; and she has humour. The narrative abounds in charm as 
well as in surprising strokes of realism.”—Spectator. 

** A story of varied and continuous charm. Upon Lorry Faraday Mrs. Mann 
has lavished all her sympathy and skill, while Rose, with her sweetness, her 
allure, and her touches of irresponsibility, is admirably felt.” —T mes. 


VICTORY. By Mrs. L. T. Meaps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Only Mrs. Meade could have written this book.”"—Outlook, 
* Full of those domestic touches in which the authoress excels.” 


—Pall Mall Gasette, 
THE SEA MAID. By Ronatp MacDonatp. With a 


Frontispiece by E. B. Hucues. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Here without question is an excellent novel, blended of adventure, 
romance, farce, and clever characterisation in just the right proportions. We 
have rarely read so delightful a romance or enjoyed one better.” —@wardian, 


“A rollicking story, extremely fresh and entcrtaining,’’— Observer, 


Crown 





and traced the Evolution of Religion the validity of religion would sti!l remain 
Mupte Smrru. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 
METHUEN and CO. 36 





Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’s_ 


NEW SIX=-SHILLING NOVELS. 


RED RECORDS. MAURICE. 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ East of Suez,” &c. _ By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith.” 
AY, 
THE FERRY OF FATE: gussanscwry.| CASTE AND CREED. 
By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “Sons of the Covenant.” By F. E. PENNY, Author of “The Sanyasi.” SEconp 
[MAY. IMPRESSION. . 


HARLEY GREENOAK’S CHARGE. DILYS. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “The Gun-Runner,” &c. By F. E. PENNY. Seconp Impressioy, 


(MAY. 
HUGO: a Fantasia on Modern Th 
THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The Grand pera 


By ANNA K. GREEN, Author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” Hotel.” 
[APRIL. 
LOVE AND LORDSHIP. THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The Heart of a Girl.” By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “The Stronger Claim,” & 
SECOND IMPRESSION. ; 
IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. THE 


By EDWARD DYSON, Author of “The Gold-Stealers,” SPECULATIONS 0F JOHN STEELE 


MARA: theStory of an Unconventional Woman} = ®Y ROBERT BARR, Author of “A Prince of Good Fellows,” &e, 





By CHRIS HEALY, Author of “ Heirs of Reuben.” THE AMETHYST BOX. 
A MENDER OF NETS. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Autho: of “The Million 
By WILLIAM MACKAY, Author of “The Popular Idol.” aire Baby. 
FOR LIFE—AND AFTER. NATURE’S VAGABOND. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS (‘‘ Dagonet”), SECOND IMPRESSION, By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of “ Duke's Son,” &e, 
THE FREEMASONS. A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 
By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Stingaree,” &c. 





By L. 8. GIBSON. Srconp IMPRESSION. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. Cottecrep Liprary Epirion, in 5 crown 


8vo vols., bound in buckram, 30s. net for the 5 vols. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. OCotvecrep Lisrary Epzrrioy, 


in 6 crown Svo vols., bound in buckram, 36s. net for the 6 vols, 


THE POCKET GEORGE MACDONALD. Being a Choice of Passages 


from his Works, made by ALFRED H. HYATT. In 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


LIFE IN MOROCCO. By Buncerr Meakin, Author of * The Land of the Moors.” 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. By Cremexr L. Wraccs, 


F.R.G.S. With 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By Anravr 


L. SALMON. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 








7 CHEAP EDITIONS.—Crown $8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin, Author of ; COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By 


“The Waters of Destruction.” [Shortly. G. A. Heyty. With a Frontispiece by S. L. Woop. 
A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Hanoi Binpotoss. | NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Water Besant. 
(Shortly. With 12 Illustrations by C. D. Warp. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. A CRIMSON CRIME. By G. MANVILLE Feny. 
(Shorty. | THE PRINCESS AND THE KITCHEN- 

BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. MAID. By Dorotura Deaxiy. 
WALLace. (Shortly. | CLOCLO. By Gyr. Translated by Nora ©&M. 


STATHAM. 


‘ ’ 
baby eo yal Bie —y Fhccmesel P. CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW. By Wit 
Macnas, HARP, 








aeen§h co 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol, 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by H. Vay 


LAUN. POCKET EDITION in 4 vols., with 32 Portraits, 








NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
THE GRAND BABYLONHOTEL. By Arno_tp Bennett. | FETTEREO FOR LIFE, By Frank Barrett. [ Shortly. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. LEPELLETIER. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By Besant and Rice. 
ARIADNE. By Ovipa. [ Shortly. 
BEYOND THE PALE. By B. M. Croker. MR. VERDANT GREEN. By Curusert Bepe, B.A. With 
EVE. By &. BAarinc-GouLp. 65 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Is. . , 
. ‘ *,* This Editi tains the Three Parts in One Volume: I. Verdan 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. By Cuantes Reape. Green as an. Oxford Freshman. Il. As an Undergraduate. IL 
[ Shortly. Married and Done For. 





London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Lorpos: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos, 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jomw Barer for the “‘Srectator a 
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